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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social eyents, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
oc uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for, 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor — 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
iributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“TEE. PAE BR 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£2 1s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - £1 0s. 7d. 
Three months - - - - - tos. 4d. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time. irrespective of the departure of the mails, 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money: 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘* THE Tater,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris. is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TaTLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
aia. ssistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


colle) (Shaftesbury Avenue)—A%ity Grey, at 8. Matinee on Satur- 

jay, at 2. 

Avenue (Northumberland Avenue) — 7he Night of the Party, 
at 8.30. Preceded by Between the Dances, at 7.45. Matinee on 
Wednesday, at 2.30. : 

Century (late Adelphi, Strand).—7he Whirl of the Town, at 8.15. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket)—When We Were Twenty- 
one, at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 
Court (Sloane Square)—T7ke Strange Adventures of Miss Brown, 

atg. Matinee on Saturday, at 3. 


Criterion (Piccadilly Circus)—7he Undercurrent, at 8.30. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 
Daly’s (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, W.C.)—Saxz Toy, at £15, 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane—7%e Great Millionaire, at 7.45. 
Wednesday and Saturday a5. 

Duke of York’s (St. Martin’s Lane)—4 Royal Rival, at 8.45. 
Preceded by The Bishop's Candlesticks, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.) — 7xe Toreador, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2. 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—/7is, at 8. 
at2. 

Globe (Newcastle Street)—H.IS. Ip responsible, at 8. 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Gt. Queen Street—Charley’s Aunt, atg. Preceded at 8.15 
by 4 Royal Betrothal. Matinee on Saturday, at 3. 

Haymarket—7%e Second in Command, at 8.30. 
Saturday, at 2.30. - 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—7wel/tkh Night (Mr. Tree), at 
8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 


Matinees on 


Matinee on 


Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinees 


Matinee on 


Lyceum—Sierlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. Matinee 
on Saturdz 2. 
Lyric (Shaft ury Avenue)—T7he Silver Slipper, at 8. Matinee 


on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.)—Becky Shar, at 8. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 

Princess’s (Oxford Street)—T7he Sint of a Life, atPi15. 

Royalty (Dean Street, Solio)—7he Second Mrs. Tangueray, at 
8.30. Matinee on Saturday. at 2.15. 

St. James’s (King Street)—7%e Elder Miss Blossom, at 8.30. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saiurda 3 

Savoy (between 95 and 96 Strand, W.c )—T7ve Emerald Isle, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—42e You a Mason ? at 9, 
Preceded, at 8, by Citarity Begins at Home.  Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 

Strand (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 5. 

Terry’s (Strand)—4 Tight Corner, at 9. 
Lady Wrangler. 

Vaudeville (Strand)—Sweet and Twenty, at 9. _Matinees Son 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. Preceded at 2 and'8 by Stooge. 

Wyndham’s (Cranbourne Street)—7he. Dhinmy and “the 
Humming Bird, at 8.30. ) 


Matinées on 


Preceded at 8.15 by. The 


First Matinee, October 19,> "~~ “+ 


VARIOUS 2 3 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Hippodrome (Cranbourne Street, W.C.), at 2and8, 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall; Piccadilly), at 3 and 8.~ 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m. to 12 p.m.” ~ 


Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C,) at 8. ° Baldet—“ Inspira- 
tion,” and “Gretna Green,” at 10.15. > 3 


Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. 5a//et-—'* Les Papillons.” FY 


Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15." 4 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8... Matinee on Sattirday, at 2, 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at ‘7.30. Matinee on Saturday, 
at 2.15. i a 


Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.) at 7-30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING. THE DAY. 

Bethnal Green Museum “(Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursda: andySaturdays, 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdaysy and Fridays, 1o to 5; 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. ; - 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
to to 6; Sundays, 2 to 5. z 
Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6, 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—F 
Geology Museum (28, Jermyn 

Saturdays, 10 to 10 ; other week-days, 10 to 5; Sun 2 to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital —P2inted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
5; on Sundays after2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 1o to s. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10to8. Museum—Free, 10 to 4, 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays» 
10 to 4 (no admission after 2.30) ; tickets, gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond!—Free, daily, 1o a.m. till dusk; on 
Sundays, t p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—9 to 10, 

Miilit. and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 1o to 4; Satur 
roto1z. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C:)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months, 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 5. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member~ order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Io to 5. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays; 
other days 1s. 


W.C.) — Free; week-days, 


treet)—Free ; Mondays and 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The ~ 


whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 19 to dusk, 6d. admis 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free, On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till dusk. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 tos; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 11 to5; Sundays 2to5.. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, rrto5. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Open trom 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.). On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 
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TRAND THEATRE. Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Frank Curzon. 
A CHINESE HONEYMOON. 
A Musical Play in Two Acts, by George-Dance, 
Music by: Howard Talbot. 
EVERY EVENING at Eight o'clock precisely. 
Miss LOUIE FREEAR as “ Fi-Fi” 

MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday at 2.15. 

Box Office (Mr. J. S., Crookes), open 10 to 10. 


A CHINESE HONEYMOON. 


PRINCE OF WALES'S, Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at Eight precisely, 
“BECKY SHARP,” adapted from Thackeray s ‘ Vanity 
Fair " by Robert Hichens and Cosmo Gordon-Lennox, ~ 
MISS MARIE TEMPEST as “Becky. Sharp.” 
Matinee every Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Doors open 7.45. 


LON DON H IPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE. 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
EXPRESS SERVICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK, 

Steamer. Tons. sl 3 2h 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) .. 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK in *. 9,000 .. 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, +» 8,250 .. 13,000 
COLUMBIA 4 +. 8.000 .. 13,000 

Passengers are conveyed from London (Water.oo 


Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comfort and despatch. 
REGULAR SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. i Tons, 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. ++ 13,000 
PATRICIA 5 ‘G0 ++ 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA mH bb 13,000 
PRETORIA ! 13,000 


p ay ue ae 

For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C ; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO7, Southampton and Plymouth. 


NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY. 


-GOLFERS’ GUIDE 


"TO NORTH-EASTERN ENGLAND, 


“Containing description of various Links, terms for 


visitors, particulars as to accommodation, &c. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price 6d., by post 7d., 


From Mr. H. A. WATSON, Superintendent of the Line, 
North Eastern Railway, York. 


Please quo e Paper. 


GEORGE S. GIBB, 
Gener.l Manager. 
York, October rgo1. 


WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 
V O1UM Ex: 


OF 


THE TATLER 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
Price 12/6. 


Also Binding Cases for Vol. I. 
Price 2/6 each. 


Can be ordered from any local Newsagent or 
direct from the Office, 
6, Great New Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY THE ‘“‘TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


Tue Secret Orcuarp. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
6s. (Macmillan.) ; 

Kim. By Rudyard Kipling. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

Tue BourGceots. by Henry de Vere Stackpoole. 6:. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 


MooswA AND OTHERS OF THE BounparigEs, By 
W. A. Fraser. Illustrated by Arthur Heming. 6s. 
( Pearson.) 


Don or Devi. By William Westall. 6s. (Pearson.) 

AN Itt Winp. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, 6s, (Long.: 

Tue DISAPPEARANCE OF ANTHEA: a Fairy Story. By 
L Rossi. 1s.net. (Glatsher.) 

Barsara West. By Keighley Snowden. 6s. (Lone.) 

Tue Famous Losa: a Romance By Nellie K. Blissett. 
6;. (blackwood.) 

A GALLANT QUAKER. By Margaret H. Robertson. 
Illustrated by A. H. Buckland. 6s. (Metiuen,) 

AnGeL: a Sketch in Indian Ink, By B. M. Croker. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 

Tue ALten: a Story of Middle Age. 
6s. (Methuen.) 

CrementinA, By A. E. W. Mason, 
illustrations by Bernard Partridge. 6s. 


By F. F. Montrésor. 


With eight 
(Methuen) 
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THE TATLER 


Whate’er men do, or say; or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele, 


he Hon. Hugh Wentworth-Fitzwilliam 
and Lady Ada Godolphin Osborne, 
whose portraits appear on this page, were 
married on the 8th inst. at St. Paul’s Church, 
Knightsbridge. 
smart affair and attracted a large gathering of 
well-known society folk. 


The wedding was a very 


he bridegroom, the Hon. William Hugh 
Spencer Wentworth-Fitzwilliam, to give 
him his full,name, is the third surviving son 
of the veteran Earl Fitzwilliam, who on 
the 12th inst. completed his eighty-sixth year, 
He is forty-one years of age and has a pretty 
place near York called Foston Hall. 
he bride, Lady Ada Charlotte Godolphin 
Osborne, is the third daughter of the 
late Duke of Leeds and sister of the present 
Duke, who in 1884 married a sister of the 
Earl of Durham, and the birth of their son 
and heir, the little Marquis of Carmarthen, 
was a short time ago the cause of 
great rejoicings, as the Duke and 
daughters. 
Lady Ada is just ten years junior 
to Mr. Fitzwilliam; she is the 
keenest of keen sportswomen and 


Duchess have four 


a great favourite in society. 


"| he visit of the King to Balmoral 

recalls a story of John Brown 
which is told among the country 
folks up there, and which has 
never, perhaps, seen print. It is 
to this effect: John was a great 
angler, and one day had a fine 
salmon on his line when there 
came a message from the Castle 
desiring his presence at once. 
Queen Victoria was going for her 
usual afternoon drive, and it was 
John’s duty to attend her sitting 
in the rumble of the carriage. 
His zeal as an angler and his 
loyalty as a servant had now a 
“Tell her Majesty 
that I'll be quic’dly,” he said; but 
the salmon was strong and could 
not be landed. Another 
more urgent message reached him. 
“Tell her Majesty,” said John, 
“that I have a salmon on, but I'll 
be in a few minutes.” Still the 
salmon held out, and a third 
and imperative command arrived. 
* Tell her Majesty,” shouted John, 
“that it’s not possible for me to 
leave without the salmon.” Nor 
did he. It’s a good story, but 
infinitely better when you~ hear 
it told, as it always is, in the 
Doric of Deeside 


tug-of-war, 


and 


Eliott & Fry 
THE HON. HUGH WENTWORTH-FITZWILLIAM 
Who married Lady Ada Godolphin Osborne on 


Tuesday, October 8, 1901, at St. Paul’s 
Church, Knightsbridge 


LADY ADA GODOLPHIN OSBORNE 


Who was married to the Hon. Hugh Wentworth-Fitzwilliam on Tuesday, 
October 8, 1901, at St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge 


Io.r 


] could not go to the new play at Terry’s 

Theatre on Saturday, but I looked to my 
Sunday papers eagerly for some inkling of 
what I had lost or gained by my absence. 
Here are the conflicting verdicts to which 


they treated me :— 


Tue “ PEOPLE.” 


Through the whole of 
the farce, with momentary 
glints of humour only 
here and there to relieve 
what speedily makes itself 
felt as becoming a mono- 
tone of complexity, which, 
wearying the audience by 
its restlessness without 
progression, moved them 
to unqualified expressions 


Tue ‘“Sunpay SPECIAL." 

At the fall of the curtain 
the audience, after two 
hours of honest laughter, 
cheered lustily and called 
for the author. The call 
was deserved, for A Tight 
Corner is as farces go far 
above the average. As to 
the verdict of the play- 
going public there can be 
little doubt. 


of dissatisfaction when the 
end tamely came, 


Assuredly the contradictory judgments of the 
critics are confusing to the ordinary mind. 


“T° he musical world in England invariably 

expects that a Leeds Festival shall pro- 
duce choral singing of a superlative merit. 
The surprise two years ago of the 
Sheffield chorus, which was ad 
mittedly as fine a thing of its kind 
as the public has known for many 
a long year, seemed 'somewhat to 
dim the glories of Leeds. 
year, however, the choral singing 
very 
quality, and has provided an object 


This 


has been of the highest 
lesson of rivalry of which only the 
North of England seems capable 
of accomplishing. 

r. Villiers Stanford 


ductor of 
although he has had to endure a 


as con 
the festival, 
certain amount of comparison with 
his great predecessor, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, has on the whole come 
through his work very bravely and 
with a large amount of distinction. 
His own composition, 7he Last 
Post, was included in one of the 
programmes and went to admira- 
He has caught in 


tion. this 


martial piece something that 
savours of military fierceness with 
a great deai of the pathos which 
must always accompany warlike 


operations. 


t is only inatown where musical 
enthusiasm runs so high as it 
does in Leeds that a finely spa- 
cious town hall can count upon a 
full audience with every succeeding 
concert, No less than forty-three 
several works were the constituent 
Alto. 
gether it was a wonderful week, not 
easily to be forgotten by those who 
had the good fortune to be present. 


parts of the week’s music. 


Gothard 


DALE ER re 


LCEPE: 


N°? fewer than 30,000 designs were 

received by the committee appointed 
to select the new federal flag for Australia. 
I give here an illustration of the flag that was 
finally chosen, It consists of the Union Jack 
on a blue ground. The six-pointed star 
directly below the St. George’s cross repre- 
sents the six federated states of Australia, 
while the stars to the right’are, of course, the 
Southern Cross. The designs have come 
from all parts of the world, and out of the 
competitors five had hit upon the design 
which proved most acceptable to the judges. 
Altogether these five prizewinners have three 
prizes to divide between them—the Common- 
wealth prize of £75, a sum of money offered 
by the Review of Reviews, and another by a 
citizen of Victoria. 


hile Mrs. Theodore Roose- 
velt intends to gather 
round her all that is most 
brilliant in the society of New 
York, Boston, and Washington, 
I hear that there will be at the 
White House not only an intimate 
family party, but also a Knicker- 
bocker inner circle of which 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger will 
be the most prominent member. 
Mrs. Cruger is a grandniece of 
Washington Irving, and when 
the late Ward McAllister orga- 
nised the Four Hundred she was 
one of the leaders who assisted. 
In the book world she mas- 
querades as “Julien Gordon,” 
but everybody in New York 
recognises the personality that 
hides behind the pen-name. 
Knowing intimately, and as 
intimately known to, the best society of all 
the great capitals, it is said that she paints 
in her novels the peculiarities of the people 
she meets; and the funny men of the 
American press are never tired of representing 
the great ones of Washington as flying from 
the flash of her lorgnette lest they might find 
a place in her literary portrait gallery. 


n one of her novels the initiated profess to 
recognise a startling study of the late 
Mrs. Paran Stevens and her set—which hap- 
pened to be Mrs. Cruger’s own. But the dis- 
covery has not affected her friendship with 
Mrs. James P. Kernochan, her particular 
admirer, who aspires to be the acknowledged 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


queen of Washington society and who is also 
mentioned as a likely leader at Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s receptions. Mrs. Cruger is very friendly 
with the Chinese Minister, Wu Ting Fang, as 
well as with the brilliant after-dinner orator, 
Mr. Chauncey Depew, whose engagement to 
Miss May Palmer has just been announced. 
Some day perhaps the world may have an 
opportunity of seeing them as Mrs. Cruger 
sees them. 
M: McKinley having been a chronic 
invalid for some years past there was 
no real “ Court” at White House during the 
late President’s reign; but Washington is 


> 
LN 


THE NEW FLAG OF FEDERATED AUSTRALIA 


The large six-pointed star represents the six divisions of Australia, 
the smaller stars the constellation of the Southern Cross 


now looking forward to quite a gay winter. 
Besides the new President’s daughter, Miss 
Alice Roosevelt, there is quite a bevy of 
Roosevelt cousins to come out, all belonging 
to the smart set. The most talked about is 
probably Miss Helen Roosevelt, a grand- 
daughter of Mr. William Astor; but there 
are also Miss Christine Roosevelt, a daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Emlen Roosevelt ; Miss 
Elinor Roosevelt, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliot Roosevelt and granddaughter of Mrs. 
Valentine Hall ; and Miss Dorothy Roosevelt, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hilborne Roosevelt, 
a more distant relation. Add to these 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt herself, who is 
young enough to pass for a sister of the 
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débutantes, and Miss Pansy Roosevelt, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Ellis Roose- 
velt, a cousin who came out last season, and 
it is evident that the President’s own people 
will be quite equal to the demands of any 
ceremonial occasion. 
he new hostess of the White House at 
Washingtomhas always enjoyed a social 
status denied to many of her predecessors, 
Hence she may be trusted to make fewer mis- 
takes in matters of etiquette. Before her 
marriage Mrs. Roosevelt was Miss Edith 
Kermit Carow. Her grandfather on her 
father’s side was a wealthy New York mer- 
chant, while her mother was the daughter of 
General Tyler of the United States Army. 
The Carows had been friendly with the 
Roosevelts for generations, and as_ both 
families have always belonged 
to the most exclusive circles in 
the empire city it is evident that 
the President’s wife is destined 
to take the same prominent place 
as a leader in society which her 
husband already occupies in the 
political world. 


M rs. Roosevelt is a dainty little 
brunette—her slight girlish 
figure makes her look fedite 
though she is really over the 
middle height—with soft brown 
eyes, dark curling hair brushed 
back from a broad forehead, and 
a clear complexion showing a 
good deal of colour. Whether 
it is because of her partiality for 
the smallest of bonnets or from 
her habit of wearing always what 
suits her rather than precisely 
what fashion prescribes, there is 
certainly a marked individuality in her style, 
though it is always essentially ladylike. Her 
dinner and evening gowns are generally rather 
elaborate, but as a rule she affects a simplicity 
in her dress which is more English than 
American. And she has her little vanities ; 
her evening toilette would be incomplete 
without the aigrette which she wears to 
increase her height and emphasise the beauty 
of her shoulders. Cultivated and intellectual, 
Mrs. Roosevelt can also take an interest in 
the outdoor sports which have such an attrac- 
tion for her husband, and while she draws the 
line at scandal she thoroughly enjoys a little 
harmless fun. Indeed, the Roosevert house- 
hold is one of the merriest in the States. 


THE 


Williams 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AT THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT COLWYN BAY 


His train-bearers are Lord Cochrane and Master Lawrence Brodrick 
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M: Frank Martin, who is the only English- 

man at present in the capital of the 
late Ameer, is a brother of Sir Thomas Martin, 
who has for many years represented the 
Government of Afghanistan in this country. 
Mr. Frank Martin has practically succeeded 
Sir Salter Pyne as chief engineer to the 


MR. FRANK MARTIN 


Whe it is stated is the only Englishman at present in the ° 


capital of the late Ameer 


Government in Afghanistan. Sir Salter was 
first appointed to that position in 1885, and 
during his term of office introduced a curious 
medley of industries into the Ameer’s country, 
such as the manufacture of arms, ammunition, 
coins, and soap. 


From the applause which greeted Mr. 

Beerbohm Tree and his company at 
the opening performance of Twelfth Night 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre last Monday it can 
safely be said that if the piece is brought to a 
conclusion in three weeks, as arranged, it will 
certainly not be because the public are tired 
of it. Mr. Tree’s incisive, quiet humour made 
him an ideal Malvolio, and the other parts in 
the play were assumed with almost equal 
success. Mr. Courtice Pounds as Feste and 
Miss Lily Brayton as Viola were both interest- 
ing and effective, and Mr. Lionel Brough as 
Sir Toby acted an inimitable part with 
inimitable go and real humour. 


Mss: John Walker and Co., who recently 

sent me a souvenir of the Shamrock and 
have since forwarded equally pretty charm 
souvenirs of the Royal Family, of Dublin, 
and of Brighton, write as follows :— 

We write to thank you for the very prominent notice 
you gave to our little charm souvenir, the Shamrock, 
which has brought us and also some of our customers a 
very large number of inquiries, We should, however, 
point out that you gave a wrong address, Farringdon 
Street, as it is now some years since we removed to our 
present premises, Farringdon House, Warwick Lane. 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


he King intends to revive the practice of 
giving large garden parties at Bucking- 


ham Palace, which had been practically 
dropped for years by 
the late Queen except 
on a few ceremonial 
occasions like the Dia- 
mond Jubilee. The 
Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught also intend 
to give garden parties 
in the gardens of St. 
James’s Palace, which 
have always been at 
the disposal of the 
occupants of Clarence 
House and were now 
and again used for this 
purpose by the Duke 
and Duchess of Coburg. 
The point of a Buck- 
ingham Palace garden 
party is that it enables 
the King and Queen 
to entertain on a larger 
scale and with a greater 
scope than is pos- 
sible at state balls or 
concerts. 
Alphe young King of 
Italy has no inten- 
tion of being simply a 
figurehead, and all his 
entourage live in daily 
fear of the “surprise 
visits ” he is so fond of 
making. He recently 
arrived at nine one 
morning at a certain 
Government office in 
Rome. Every room 
was empty of the 
clerks who should have 


Downey 


been busily quill-driv- ° 


ing therein. The King 
roamed from one office 
to another until in a 
distant room he found a 
clerk smoking a cigar- 
ette and cutting his 
nails, who was simply 
paralysed with fear at 
seeing the royal visitor. 
“May I ask at what 
time you and your 
colleagues are supposed 
to come to your work 
here ?”’ asked the King 
with his usual gentle 


manner. “At n—n— 
nine o’clock, your 
Majesty,” stammered 


the clerk, wishing that 
the earth would open 
and swallow him out 
of sight. “Ah! and 
at what hour do you 
usually assemble 
here?” “About 
e—leven or twelve,your 
Majesty,” was the 
quavering reply. The 
King politely wished 


the trembling clerk 
good day, and return- 
ing to the Quirinal 
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GHEE LAL L ER 


summoned the minister who reigned over 
that particular office to his presence. The 
result of the interview was a considerable 
and permanent reduction in the number of 
salaried clerks in that department of the 
Government, the King being of opinion that 
the country could not afford to provide 
sinecures for young gentlemen who could not 
get to their work before eleven in the morning. 
Ks Victor Emmanuel, in spite of his 
courteous manners, is gifted with a 
quick wit and a sarcastic tongue at times. 
He was recently regretting that it was almost 
impossible for him to know truly what opinion 
his people had of him. One of the courtiers 
surrounding him said it would be easy enough 
if the King would disguise himself as a 
student and visit the cafés and drinking shops 
of the populace, and added,“ That is how Peter 
the Great acted.” ‘That is true,” retorted 
the King, “but you seem to forget that Peter 
the Great used to hang those whom he thus 
overheard speaking ill of him, I think you 
had better choose another example.” 
Pre Italian papers still continue to give 
anecdotes about the late Signor 
Crispi, and one is recorded showing his 
quickness in seizing an advantage out of any 
passing circumstance. This was especially 
noticeable in the debates in the Italian Cham- 
ber, where the attacks upon him were so bitter 
and violent that he seemed often to be fighting 
like a gladiator in the arena, One day the 
attack came from all sides, discontent was 
rife and rampant, and the Government was 
assailed on every hand. Crispi was fighting 
at his post in the tribune, refuting accusations, 
repelling attacks, but even he was all but 
beaten when a sudden downpour of rain was 
heard outside. On the instant Crispi cried 
out with a dramatic shrug of his shoulders, 
“Ts raining ! Ah, the Government is indeed 
rotten!” An explosion of laughter from all 
sides drowned the sound of the rain, every 
Italian present appreciating the quickness 
which had summed up in one phrase the 
attitude of the Opposition, for whom the 
Government was the author of every ill. 


“IMPLACABLE” 


The old wooden three-decker is now lying at Devonport, while her modern 
namesake has just been sent to join the Mediterranean Squadron 
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Mr. Wyndham in “The Mummy and the Humming Bird.” 


ob ig Bs Mummy” is Lord 

Lumley, a wealthy 
peer and also a man of 
science. He has married a 
young wife but is too ab- 
sorbed in his scientific re- 
searches to devote himself 
to her, as much as she would 
wish, at the end of two 
years of wedded life. We 
are told somewhat bluntly 
in the play that if a husband 
neglect his wife she is en- 
titled to take refuge in 
indiscreet friendship with 
other men, and as Lord 
Lumley certainly does neg- 
lect his wife, even to so 
tragic an extent as to forget 
her birthday, she does take 
refuge in such a friendship, 
and “the Humming Bird” 
in the person of Signor 
D’Orelli — otherwise Mr. 
Robert Taber —- appears 
upon the scene. 


n the first act we are 
introduced to the wife 
and a party of her friends, 
including the Italian, 
D’Orelli, invited to a birth- 
day dinner at the Carlton 
Hotel, to which Lord Lum- 
ley declines to go because 
he is too busy with an 
important experiment. In 
their absence an organ- 
grinder is heard without. 
By a sudden freak of fancy 
Lord Lumley desires that he 
may be called up, much to 
the consternation of his staid 
servants. A young Italian 
with organ on back appears 
in the dining-room and is 
astonished at the kindness 
of the lord, a kindness which 
even extends to inviting him in dumb show 
to dinner. For an eminent scholar who 
sometimes visits Italy for the purposes of 
furthering his experiments Lord Lumley 
appears to know less Italian than the average 
educated Englishman, but this may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the play is written 
by an American, and that the American even 
more than the Briton is known to despise all 
lauguages but his own. 


BY means, however, of an interesting sym- 

bolism the organ-grinder explains who 
he is and whence he comes. A bottle of 
soda water is made to stand for the steam- 
boat, a bottle of brandy for Paris, a broken 
plate indicates that he came alone, a_half- 
crown that he came direct to London, and 
one or two other signs indicate that he 
did not come to London from necessity but 
for revenge, that he was following the track 
of a man who had done him mortal injury by 
the ill-treatment of his wife, now dead. An 
accidental portrait of Signor D’Orelli makes it 
quite clear that that worthy humming bird is 
the object of the vendetta, and the idea seizes 
Lord Lumley to use the organ-grinder, Giu- 
seppe, as an instrument for the protection of 
his wife—an inconceivable plan. 


MISS LENA ASHWELL, THE HEROINE OF 


HUMMING BIRD” 


Miss Lena Ashwell, who appears in Mr. Wyndham’s new play, has been ten years on the stage, 
for she made her first appearance at the Grand Theatre, Islington, in 7 he Pharisee. 
that she had been in the Royal Academy of Music. 
playing a woman with a grievance as Miss Ashwell. 

her masterly acting as Mrs, Dane in Mr. Jones's recent play 


n this little /é¢e-d-¢éte dinner we have the 
one gem of the play, a pearl of price in 

the midst of a bushel of sawdust. That the 
rest of the play is mere sawdust I am con- 
vinced. It is saved only by the perfect acting 
of Mr. Charles Wyndham, the admirable 


“THE MUMMY AND THE HUMMING BIRD” 
A New and Original Play in Four Acts, 


By Isaac HENDERSON. 


Lord Lumley - - - Mr. CHARLES WyNDHAM 

Signor D'Orelli - - Mr. Rospert TABER 

Commander Lord Ronalds, 
RN. eat tee 

Giuseppe - - 

Judson - - 

Markham 

Thomas - 

Waiter - 

Lady Lumley 

Cummings- — - 

Mrs, Ruth Thornton 


Mr. FRANK ATHERLEY 
Mr. WiILL1AM DEVEREUX 
Mr. REGINALD WALTER 
Mr. WiLitAmM LuFF 

Mr. Puirip Darien 

Mr. WILFRID ARGENTINE 
Miss LENA ASHWELL 
Miss Diana RayMOND 
Miss Mary Moore 


Act I,—Lord Lumley's Study in London, 

Act IIl.—Lady Lumley’s Sitting-room (two months 
pass), 

Act III.—Signor d’Orelli’s Chambers in London 
(the same evening). 

Act IV.—Scene 1. 
London (morning of next day). Scene 2. 
Londres, Paris (afternoon of same day), 


Lord Lumley's Study in 


Hotel de 
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No actress has quite the same faculty for 
Quite the best thing she has done was 


acting of Miss Mary Moore, 
Miss Lena Ashwell, Mr, 
William Devereux as the 
organ - grinder, and Mr, 
Frank Atherley as Lord 
Ronalds. Mr. Taber as 
Signor D’Orelli has no 
chance ; he has to present 
a melodramatic villain of 
the cheap theatre, utterly 
unreal and unconvincing, 
Miss Ashwell, who gave us 
so splendid a situation in 
Mrs. Dane's Defence, at- 
tempts to pitch the same 
key in one of the scenes of 
the present play, but the 
words that } ave been given 
into her mouth are impos- 
sible, and the thing rings 
hollow. From the “ curtain ” 
at the end of the first act 
everyone knows what is com- 
ing ; one sees in one’s mind’s 
eye the succession of conven- 
tional incidents, although 
one does not see the utterly 
impossible and unconvinc- 
ing fscene in which an 
English peer of character 
condescends to argue with 
a shoddy villain of melo- 
drama as to his wife’s 
movements. 


he immense popularity 

of Mr. Wyndham and 

the remainder of the cast 
saves the play ; Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s_ personal following 
may keep it on the stage for 
many a month, for he is 
one of our greatest actors, 
and all enthusiastic play- 
goers necessarily make a 
point of seeing him in his 
every part. None the less 
I fancy that there was an 
undercurrent of verdict against the playwright. 
The precedent set by Mr. Wyndham and 
Mr. Henderson, the author, at the close was 
an admirable one; a playwright should only 
appear before the curtain in the company of 
the players with whom for the time being he 
forms a connecting link. Mr. Wyndham also 
declined all calls for a speech, and here again 
he did wisely and well. Whatever our decision 
as to the merits of the play it may be granted 
that all of us spent a most interesting evening. 


Bassano 


Before 


] wonder if any of my readers are interested in 
the personnel of a first-night performance. 

Nearly one-third of the people in the stalls are 

dramatic critics more or less associated with 

newspapers. Among those present at Mr. 

Wyndham’s first night were the following :— 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford 
Sir Douglas Straight 
Mr. W. L. Courtney 
Mr. Edward Rose 
Mr. T. P, O'Connor 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
Dr. Lennox Brown 
Mr. Moy Thomas 
Mr. Max Beerbohm 
Sir William Treloar 
Mr. Austin Brereton Mr. W. H. Vernon 
Mr. Carl Hentschel Mr. William Archer 

A number of “celebrities” are still absent 


from London. 'Gsakeae5 


‘Mr. Bruce Ingram ’ 
Mr. A. B, Walkley 
Mr. Joseph Hatton 
Mr. Joseph Knight 

M. Paul Villars 

Mr. Murray Carson 
Mr, Sidney Colvin 
Mr. William Gibson 
Miss Geneviéve Ward 
Mr, James Tuohy 
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Us [ene Jubilee,” the King’s great race- 

horse, who ran his last race when he 
finished third to “Pietermaritzburg” in the 
contest for the Jockey Club States at New- 
market a couple of weeks back, is one ofa 
trio of eminent equine brothers. The eldest 
of the family is “Florizel II.,’? an animal 
which his Majesty, when Prince of Wales, 
was very fond of. “ Florizel” was not a great 
horse on the track, but he has proved a big 
success as a sire. 


Ape second of the trinity is “ Persimmon,” 

the sensational winner of the Derby in 
1896, and the first animal to win the blue 
ribbon of the turf for King Edward. The 
youngest brother, “ Diamond Jubilee,” who was 
bred at the royal stud at Sandringham, is a 
son of “St. Simon” and “ Perdita II.” “St. 
Simon ”’is still alive and well, but “ Perdita II.” 
died some time ago. 


nil (pote Jubilee ” was a failure as a two- 
») year-old, for he only won one race out 
of six attempts. His want of success was due 
to bad temper more than anything else ; 
indeed, at one time his destruction was 
seriously contemplated so villainous was his 
behaviour. At the outset of his career as a 
three-year-old he did not give much promise 
of improvement. He absolutely refused to 
gallop for the stable jockey, M. Cannon, 
whom he several times tried to savage. He 
was, however, as docile as an old tabby cat 
when ridden by one of Marsh’s lads, Herbert 
Jones, and in his hands he last year won the 
Guineas, the Derby, and the St. Leger, and 


GOSSIP _ OF THE HOUR. 


JOHN PORTER 


of ‘‘ Pietermaritzburg,” the winner of 
the Jockey Club Stakes 


The trainer 


THE TALLER 


Victoria tartan, in which red and crimson play 
the chief 7é/es ; the buckles of the belts and 
shoes, clasps of the sporran, arm-guard, 
shoulder brooch, and handle of the dirk are all 
of solid silver, and the two last are adorned 
with huge cairngorms. The bag of the pip s 
is of blue velvet, the ribbons of the Royal 
Victoria tartan, and the banneret of blue silk 
with the royal arms embroidered in gold, 
From a slender silver chain passed over the 
shoulder is attached a powder horn which is 
either for ornament or to satisfy old custom 


Wist2s Ristori, the famous tragic actress, 

who is now at Salsomaggiore with her 
son, the Marchese Capranica del Grillo, and 
his family, is shortly going to celebrate her 
diamond wedding with the stage, of which she 
was one of the most shining lights in the last 
century. A diamond wedding means seventy- 
five years’ association, but Madame Ristori’s 
acquaintance with the footlights began when 
she was a baby in arms at three months old. 
Her parents were then in a company of tra- 
velling players going from town to town in 
Italy. One evening a little comedy was played 
in which a baby was carried on, ‘The stage 
manager had mislaid the property baby and 
pounced on the real one, which was nursed by 
its mother in the wings, to fill the gap. 


he /reeman’s Journal in referring to the 
ninety-eighth anniversary of the execu- 

tion in Thomas Street, Dublin, of Robert 
Emmet refers to the fact that Sir Henry Irving 
in 1879 announced the possible production of 
a play bearing the title Rodert Emmet. “Is 


THE KING’S GREAT RACEHORSE, 


also the Newmarket Stakes 
and the Eclipse Stakes. 


apes year he has returned 

to his old vicious ways, 
and in each of the races in 
which he has taken part he 
has not only sulked at the 
post but has refused to try at 
the critical moment. This 
waywardness has cost his 
owner roughly about £27,000 
in stakes alone. In stake 
money ‘Diamond Jubilee ” 
has won in all about £34,000 
for his royal owner. 


ne of the most imposing 
figures at Balmoral is the 
King’s piper—or rather, the 
piper’s uniform. The tunic 
is of black velvet ; the plaid 
and kilt are of the Royal 


te) 


“DIAMOND JUBILEE” 
Who is now retiring from the turf 


A CORNER OF THE STABLES AT KINGSCLERE 


Where “ Pietermaritzburg” was trained 
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‘* PIETERMARITZBURG ” 
The horse that won the Jockey Club Stakes, beating ‘‘ Diamond Jubilee” 


the tragedy of Robert Em- 
met’s career,” it asks, “ after 

_ the lapse of nearly a century, 
still too ‘actual’ to admit of 
adaptation for the stage?” 
I believe I am right in saying 
that so far from being too 
“actual” —although it was 
represented to Sir Henry 
Irving that the subject was too 
“actual” at the time he con- 
templated it—there would not 
in these quieter, and one 
hopes more amiable, times 
be the slightest objection to 
the presence of Robert Em 
met as the hero on an English 
stage. The fact is, however, 

* that Sir Henry feels himself 
too old to act the part of a 
young man who died at the 
early age of twenty-five. 


c 


THE TATLER 


7] he graceful gift presented by President 

Loubet to the Czarina at Compiégne, 
which I illustrate, was chosen with exquisite 
taste from among the most precious exhibits 


PRESIDENT LOUBET’S GIFT TO THE CZARINA 


One of the Sévres table decorations 


of the national manufactory of Sévres porce- 
lain at the Universal Exhibition of 1900. This 
chef @euvre, which was so greatly admired 
last year, is the work of M. Léonard, the prin- 
cipal artist at Sévres. 


he surtout consists cf a group of graceful 
maidens dancing round a central figure 
who is discoursing sweet music upon the 
double pipes. Although the figures are clad in 
classical draperies the attitudes of the dancers 
as they wave their diaphanous scarves are 
essentially modern and French. Sévres porce- 
lain dates from the days of Louis XV., and 
until 1882 every masterpiece passed through 
the hands of skilled workmen—artists all. 
Now machinery has stepped in to enable the 
manufacturer to compete with others. 


ae here is a monument at Quebec which was 

no doubt remarked by the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York on their recent 
visit. It is a simple obelisk of granite on 
which are inscribed the names of Wolfe and 
Montcalm, to which is added ‘the following 
words: “Their courage gave them the same 
death, history gave them the same fame, 
and posterity the same monument.” So are 
these mighty dead honoured in a land to 
which ieither of them belonged; but in 
France, Montcalm, in spite of his: seventy 
wounds received both in Europe and Canada, 
is yet without a monument to his memory, 
unless the adding of his name recently to 
a monument at Nimes erected to the memory 
of those sons of the Gard who died for their 
country can count as a sort of tardy recogni- 
tion of the merits of the great general. There 
are yet some things that we do better in 
England, and Wolfe’s bravery is recorded not 
only at Quebec but also at Westminster Abbey, 
at Greenwich, and at Westerham. 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


‘Tbe present war in South Africa has given 
rise to an extraordinary amount of 
gossip as to back-stairs and especially petti- 
coat influence as regards promotions and 
nominations, and this came back to my 
mind the other day when turning over the 
pages of Madame de Blocqueville’s Soxve- 
nirs of Marshal Davout, whom Lamartine 
suggested should be called “ Prussicanus” as 
Scipio received the cognomen of “ Africanus.” 
The marshal’s mother wrote to him requesting 
him to name his brother, Alexander, general 
of brigade. The firm yet courteous refusal 
with which the great soldier replied to the 
request might well be copied out and issued 
to all War Office officials to help them to 
stand firm next: time they are assailed by 
feminine importunity for the promotion of 
some beautiful but brainless detrimental. 


gp) pow are still some Frenchmen who are 
proof against the temptation of adorning 
their buttonholes with red or violet ribbon 


ANOTHER OF THE DELICATE TABLE 
DECORATIONS 


Presented to the Czarina by President Loubet 


even when they possess the right to do so, 
Recently a dinner was given in Paris in 
honour of Messrs. Henri Lavedan and Albert 
Carré, whose names had appeared together 
on the list of the Legion of Honour. M. 
Anatole France, the famous novelist, who had 
received the right to wear a red rosette many 
years previously and who had never availed 
himself of it, gave way to his well-known 
ironic humour, and in a facetious moment 
took one of the red “favours” that tied the 
bunches of “ gaufrettes ” before each plate and 
passed it through his buttonhole with all due 
solemnity. It is doubtful whether the new 
recipients of legionary honours quite appre- 
ciated the joke, and matters were not mended 
by one of the guests crying out wittily, “ Why 
do you do that, cher maitre ? You at least 
have not been decorated by favour.” 
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he coming interesting event which is 
expected in. November at the royal 
palace of Amsterdam is being prepared for 
on all sides in the loyal land of Holland, 
where the people simply worship their young 
Queen. The ladies of Amsterdam are pre- 
paring a tiny cap of finest lawn and lace 
embroidered with pearls and diamonds. 
Those of the Hague intend to present the 
baptismal robe of white silk garnished with 
diamond buttons. Still more magnificent is 
the offering of the Court ladies, which is to 
take the form of a cradle of chiselled silver 
supported at the head by a guardian angel 
and at the foot by the figure of a little child, 


gus wives of the Ministers have decided to 
present the cushion of brocade and the 
silver tray on which custom ordains that the 
royal babe should be presented to the members 
of the Government. As to whether the baby 
will be a boy or a girl the Dutch are 
supremely indifferent. They love their little 
Queen, and as one of them recently re- 
marked with no small amount of justice (as 
certainly no Englishman with the memory of 
Queen Victoria’s sixty-years’ reign can deny), 
“A throne on which sits a queen is not easily 
shaken,” and a baby princess royal would be 
by no means unwelcome in the Netherlands. 


“here is a regular system of reafforesting in 
Windsor Park and Forest. There was 
always a certain amount of desultory planting 
done, but Prince Albert reduced it to a regular 
routine. He had a chart made of the whole 
area of the parks and forest. As far as was 
possibile the dates of the plantings were 
recorded on the chart, and further inscribed 
on metal columns which were set up on the 
spot. The rule is that whenever an old tree 
falls a young one is set up either in its place 
ornear. Every year several new plantations 
are laid out and new avenues begun. One of 
the biggest of the latter is the Queen Victoria 
Avenue, which consists of several hundred 
young trees and stretches right across the 
highest and bleakest part of the great park. 


A GRACEFUL FIGURE 


IN SEVRES CHINA 
Forming part of the above set 
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SOME BEAUTIFUL 
LONG AND 


Most peop’e imagine that all the cats in 
the Isle of Man are tailless, but there are 
cats with tails there-as well as those 


without. This is exactly the case in 
Japan, where those cats with tails have 
them promptly cut off because the people 


““MATTHEW OF THE DURHAMS” 


‘“ TIAM-O-SHIAM_ IV.” 
The best Siamese male in the country 


‘The first cat show in the world was organised 
by Harrison Weir and held at the Crystal 
Palace in 1872. Since then the Crystal Palace 
has been recognised as the headquarters of cat 
shows, and no tabby can be considered really 
“smart” until he has made his appearance at 
‘Sydenham, Cat fanciers indulge in their 
hobby purely for the love of it. The man 
-who owns racehorses or dogs has at any 


*"O UKI SAN,” A JAPANESE MANX 


Yeoman 


3,145. ARGENT DAINTY. L. F, Silver 
Tabby. Mrs, Champion. Former owner, Mrs. 
Lely. Breeder, Miss A. Leake; born May 1, 
1896 ; sire, Ch. Abdul Zaphir of Dingley by Ch. 
Felix ex Unknown; Ch. Felix by Topso 2,000 ex 
Lady Pink 1,990; dam, Dainty Diamond of Ding- 
ley by Topso ‘2,000 ex Mimidatyie ; Mimidatyie 
by Ch. Blue Boy the Great ex Boots of Bridge- 
yate 1,225; Ch. Blue Boy the Great 1,090 by 
Jumbo ex Silver 1,024; Jumbo by Old Jumbo ex 
Lady Bloo 1,121; Silver 1,024 by Old Jumbo ex 
Queenie 1,022. 1st, Championship, and 3 specials 
Botanic, 1898 ; 1st C.P., 1899; 2nd Brighton, 1899, 


3,148. PINK OF PERFECTION. L. F, 
Silver Tabby. Mrs. M. T. Brewis. Former owner, 
Mrs. Marriott. Breeder, Mr. Sylvanus; sire, 
The Sphinx; dam, Mrs. Grey II, 2nd C.P., 1896; 
and C.P., 1898. 


3,149. ROLY POLY SAN. L. F, Silver 
Tabby. Mrs. Laidlaw. Former owners, Mrs, E. 
Davies and Mr A.V. D. Rintoul. Breeder, Mrs. 
Brydges-; born October, 1895; sire, Reggie 1,871 
by Blue Plume ex Juliet 1,206; Blue Plume 1,110 
by Goblin 1,076 ex Blue Duchess 1,535; Juliet 
1,296 by Shah ex Victoria 1,109; dam, Adrienne 
1,870 by Topso 2,000 ex Ouida of Dingley 1,999 ; 
Ouida 1,999 by Chandos 2,015 ex Phyllis; Chandos 
by Ch. Beauty Boy ex Pear] 1,061. rst special 
Brighton, 1897; 1st C.P., 1898; 3rd Brighton 
N.C.C., 1899. 


‘THE CAT STUD BOOK 


The above represents a page from the National 

Cat Club Stud Book, which shows to what length 

pedigrees can be carried in cats and what care 
is exercised in their breeding 


DHE. AREER. 


SHORT HAIRED 


CATS. 


believe that the devil is in the tail. The 


genuine Manx has not the slightest ves- 

tige of a tail, but the apparently tailless 

cat of Japan is never without a little 

“ pig’s twist” of a tail covered, of course, 
with fur 


Jacobette 
‘*BEAUTY,” winner of first prize, Crystal Palace Novice Class, 1900 


CHAMPION, ‘WAUKEE” 
This Siamese cat belongs to Mrs. Robinson 


rate the possibility of occasionally winning a 
really valuable prize, but with cat fanciers the 
cats are their own reward. In a list of prizes 
offered at the Crystal Palace which I have 
now before me I see that: the first prize in no 
case exceeds twenty shillings, In America, 
either because cats are held in higher esteem 
or their owners are more avaricious, the 
prizes offered at cat shows ave really valuable 


‘*PERSIMMON ” (Miss F. Simpson's) 


Acknowledged to be the best brown tabby Persian. 

the word tabby to mean a female, and that it is a corruption of the word 

Tabby means striped or barred, and is derived 

-from a kind of taffeta or ribbed silk which was covered with wavy lines 
and formerly called tabby 


“tibby”’; this is not so. 


Many people imagine 
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Undoubtedly the best living black Persian. 
have deep rich orange eyes. 
won several special prizes for this feature. 
gold medal for the best long-haired cat in the Westminster show this 


“DICK FAWE" (Dr. E. W. Roper’s) 


Black cats are required to 
This cat has them to perfection, and has 
“Dick Fawe"’ received the 


year 


¢? 


TEE Be Ade Eas 


here seems to be some irresistible attraction 
in attempting to cross the Atlantic in a 
cockleshell. ‘The latest adventurous spirit to 
accomplish this hazardous task is Captain 
Blackburn of East Gloucester, America. He 
started a short time back from Boston, and 
reached Lisbon after a voyage of thirty-nine 
days in what was practically a toy cutter, 
the boat measuring only 25 ft. from bow to 
stern. He got into a tight corner now and 
then but always managed to extricate himself 
by his excellent and resourceful seamanship. 


“phe old question of shooting and tipping 
comes to the front with each suc- 
ceeding season, but of the many instances 
which I have heard of in my journalistic life 
the following is certainly the most startling. 
A friend of mine was recently asked for some 
grouse shooting in Scotland on what was un- 
doubtedly a good moor. He was only able, 
however, to put in one day’s shooting, having 
to go on elsewhere. At the close of the day’s 
shoot he handed the head keeper a 
sovereign, and at the same time requested 
that his gun might be forwarded to a certain 
address where he was to shoot the following 
week, he having in the meantime to proceed 
on some business in another direction. 
arriving the following week for the 


n 

O shooting he discovered to his great 
annoyance that his gun had not arrived, and 
accordingly he wrote to the keeper informing 
him of its non-arrival. In due course he 
received a reply from the keeper acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the letter, and at the 
same time stating that the gun was in his 
(the keeper’s) possession, where it would 
remain until the receipt of a further £4, 
it being the custom on that moor for the 
keepers to receive “paper.” Boiling with 
wrath, my friend wrote to his host and enclosed 
the offensive epistle, naturally expecting that 
the “laird” would take very active steps to 
not only see that the gun was sent forthwith 
but also the keeper sent to the right-about. 


| udge, however, of my poor friend’s feelings 
on receiving a reply which, though 
expressing great sympathy with him and 
sharing in his just and natural wrath, added 
that all the same it was out of the question 
that the writer could interfere in any way “in 
the middle of the season” with his keeper’s 
arrangements. My friend eventually got his 
gun, but the keeper got his pound of flesh, or 
rather his £4, and still holds 
his position as head keeper. 


I am, however, of opinion 
that anyone who could 
tacitly allow his guest to 
have his possessions illegally 
detained by a servant in 
order to extract a further tip 
is guilty of the grossest want 
of good taste and hospitality, 
and is even more to blame 
than the impudent keeper, 
who doubtless knew what he 
was about—and his master. 


x M?Y I,” writes “A De- 

-voted Admirer of 
THE TATLER,” “correct a 
slight error in your well-in- 
formed journal. ‘ Mistresses’ 
of hounds are by no means 
limited to the Irish lady whose 
portrait you recently gave. 
There is a much better-known 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


‘master’ in Ireland in the -person of pretty 
Miss Isa McClintock, who was unanimously 
invited to hunt the Tynan and Armagh 
Harriers a year ago, and who has proved 
herself a first-rate master of the hounds in 
addition to being a remarkably stra‘ght rider 


with foxhounds. Then in England the 
Duchess of Newcastle has a pack of harriers 
at Clumber; Mrs, Cheape shows excellent 
sport with the Bentley pack, and Lady 
Gifford, previous to her departure for South 
Africa, had a pack of her own in Sussex.” 


CAPTAIN HOWARD BLACKBURN 


Who recently crossed the Atlantic in thirty-nine 

days in a small cutter, the ‘‘Great Republic,” 

from Boston to Lisbon. Captain Blackburn has 
no fingers on either hand 


ir Edward Hertslet, who has a volume of 
reminiscences of the old Foreign Office 

just coming out, belongs to a family which has 
long been associated with the Foreign Office. 
Sir Edward’s father, like himself, was librarian 
at the “F. O.’’—~as all the clerks employed 
there call it—and keeper of the papers. Sir 
Edward will have many personal reminiscences 
to tell in his book and not a few zood stories. 


og i ey ne 


THE SMALL CUTTER, 


“GREAT REPUBLIC” 
In which Captain Blackburn crossed the Atlantic in thirty-nine days 
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He remembers how Lord Palmerston used to 
insist that all despatches submitted to him 
must be the pink of legibility. 


pais was a serious matter with “ Pam,” and’ 

on one occasion, as we may expect to. 
learn, it led to his giving advice upon the: 
subject of the ink used in the Foreign Office. 
Clerks were warned that should the contents. 
of their ink-pots’ get thick they were not to. 
apply a dose of water. The result of that, he. 
pointed out, was to lessen the blackness of: 
the ink and so take away from its legibility.. 
What the clerks had to do was to empty out 
the thick ink and get a fresh supply. We:- 
see once more in this story how deeply the 
greatest of men, just like the rest of us, con-. 
cern themselves with the little things. The 
ink came home, so to speak, to “ Pam.” 


t is expected that there will he a small. 
shower of honours in connection with, 
the Glasgow Exhibition, which has been such 
a success. If there is not then Glasgow will 
be greatly disappointed—only less disappointed 
than it was when the King’s visit to the: 
Exhibition had to be cancelled. The expec- 
tation reminds one of.an amusing story which. 
is told in the north about a Glasgow worthy: 
who one evening received. intimation that h 
was to be knighted. : 


\ hen he had mastered the document he- 

folded. it up carefully, walked grandly 
into the hall of his beautiful house, and cried. 
upstairs to his wife, a simple, excellent 
woman, “Are ye there, ma ledy?” No. 
answer. Again, “Ma ledy, are ye there?” 
Still no answer. Once more, “Ma ledy, if 
ye’re there come doon at ance an’ hear the 
news!” At last came a response, and it was, 
“ Dear me, what’s the matter? I heard ye me- 
ladyin’ but I was busy he'pin’ Lizzie to mak? 
the beds ready. What is’t?” He told her- 
with many more ma-ladies, and she answered, 
“Oh, that’s a’ is’t? Ill just gang an’ finish 
the beds !” 


Wyn Paris sent M. le Bargy to teach 

Chicago how to tailor itself it little 
knew how soon Chicago would have its re- 
venge. Mr. Evander Berry Wall, the Beau 
Brummel of Porkopolis, has descended upon 
the boulevards and bewildered the Parisians 
with the brilliancy of his ultra-fashionable 
style. The American, he tells them, is well 
tailored as a rule, the Londoner better, but 
there is no such thing as a 
well-dressed = Frenchman. 
The Paris tailor he cons ders. 
an abomination, who neither 
knows how to cut like the 
Englishman nor make button- 
holes like the American. 
“ Heaven forbid,”’ he exclaims, 
“that I should have any 
cloths made in Paris! The 
French suit looks as if it 
were cut out with an axe and 
never tried on.” 


- all seriousness, his cour- 

trym: n consider Mr. Berry | 
Wall “a fine figure of a man,” 
and well tailored withal ; and 
he has had the honour of 
sitting to Mrs. James Mackay 
for a bust recently finished. 
Mrs. Mackay’s charmng 
daughter, Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Leroy, who is tired of society 
in the States, is now in Paris.. 
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Rosemont : SE ST ey =, Rosemont 


SIR JAMES KITSON, BART., M.P. j = 5 - =| MR. ERNEST BECKETT, M.P. 


he Right Hon. W. L. Jackson has been century. Mr, Lawson is a younger brother 


Conservative member for Leeds since WHERE SIR JAMES KITSON LIVES of Sir Arthur Lawson, and has been for 
Gledhow Hall, Leeds 


1880, and was for some time Financial 

“Secretary to the Treasury and subsequently Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. He is a member of a 
well-known firm of tanners, and often tells how 


twenty-five years a member of Samuel 
Lawson and Sons of the Hope Foundry, Leeds, 
one of the three great makers of textile mach'nery 
who recently became amalgamated. In the earlier 
when not more than fourteen years of age he used 
‘to go off to the works at six in the morning. His 
son, Mr, F. S. Jackson, the Yorkshire cricketer, now 
-on active service in South Africa, is almost as well 


days of the Leeds Volunteer Artillery a couple of 
batteries were equipped at the Hope Foundry, and 
Mr. Lawson was one of the officers of the detach- 
ment. He was one of the founders of the 
known as h's father. Mr. W. L. Jackson lives at Headingly cricket and football ground and still 
‘Chapel Allerton, a few miles outside Leeds, and .remains a director. He lives at Oaklands, Adel. 


f 2 
has a town house at 27, Cadogan Square. Judge Greenhow has been the county court 


Sir James Kitson, Bart., is one of the great 
manufacturing princes of Yorkshire. He is the 
vhead of the great iron and steel factory which 
bears his name. He was lord mayor of Leeds in 
1897, and has sat as member for Colne Valley in ae 
vthe Liberal interest since 1892. He is chairman THE RIGHT HON. W. L. JACKSON, m.P. name of Mrs. Murray Hickson has written some 


judge at Leeds and Wakefield for twenty-one 
years, Though not a Yorkshireman, Judge 
Greenhow is enormously popular with all classes 
in Yorkshire. He married a niece of Harriet Mar- 


tineau, and his only daughter, who under the pen- 


Elliott & Fry 
JUDGE GREENHOW 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LEEDS 


-of the Yorkshire Bank- 
ung Company, director 
-of the North-Eastern 
Railway, and has been 
president of the Leeds 
‘Chamber of Com- 
merce. He lives at 
*Gledhow Hall close to 
Leeds. Sir James 
‘Kitson was created a 
‘baronet for his poli- 
‘tical services in 1886, 
The Lord Mayor 
of Leeds, Mr. F W. 
Lawson, has been more 
‘or less a public man : 
for a quarter of a THE TOWN HALL, LEEDS 


admirable short stories, 
is married to Mr. Sid- 
ney Kitcat. Judge 
Greenhow’s likeness to 
the late President Mc- 
Kinley is striking, 

Mr. Ernest LPec- 
kelt has represented 
the Whitby . division 
of — Yorkshire — since 
1885 and is a partner 
in the banking firm 
which bears his name. 
He is heir to Lord 
Grimthorpe and is a 
nephew of the Earl of 


Bacon & Son 
Fe Feversham. 
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The Delights of Curio-hunting. 


*_Jalf the transcendent delights of life serve 

no useful purpose ; they are idle luxuries 
we turn into necessities. The practical 
part of house furnishing appeals to no one; 
beds, kitchen chairs, 
neither enthusiasm nor affection, but the dear, 


delightful, useless things we can do without 


washstands, arouse 


are the ones we most prize. In the garden 
the cabbages and onions take their place 
stolidly and with dignity, but it is the sweet, 
useless roses climbing in odorous tangle about 
the walls and balconies, the careless, untidy, 
irrepressible clusters of blossom we love and 
jealously guard. Let us have but one useless 
taste and we are happy. 

Not everyone can dissociate himself from 
the practical purposes of life, but he who 
does knows why the hours :fly and what is the 
joy of acquisition. Our childish belongings— 
the broken doll, the lifeless rabbit, the horse 
without a tail—represented to us treasures 
precious as Solomon’s ; the lock of hair, the 
faded flower, the tiny ring, pleased our girlhood 
with dreams of impossible happiness, and in 
middle age curio-hunting laps us round with 
epicurean enjoyment. 

Is it china we seek ? 
our eyes are the little dirty streets, the dingy 
windows of some obscure shop where crockery 
is displayed. How greedily we turn over 
rubbish, forgetting the presence of microbes, 


How beautiful to 


in the hope of finding some gem, and how 
fondly we bear away the dusty cup or plate 
we bargained for so keenly. 

“It is always well to stick to some particular 
kind of china, even if it be but the cottage 
chimney ornament or the grinning Toby jug, 
for in the end a really handsome collection 
may be formed of almost any trash. 

In town we can find interesting purchases, 
but the chances of bargains are considerably 
lessened, and it is the bargain which attracts 
the hunter. At the country sales the welcome 
prey is more often found, for some people who 
deal in furniture and china are still strangely 
ignorant of their value. Weenteran auction- 
room each time with beating hearts and fresh 
expectation. What may be our luck to-day, 
what great find may be ours! We really 
want nothing, our rooms are full to overflowing, 
our purses fairly empty, yet the heat of the 
chase is on us and we gladly run the quarry 
to earth. The ugliest little objects have their 
special value, but the wisest of us seek rather 
for beauty. 

A friend of mine has everything in his 
house of satinwood; his collection is now 
priceless. Another bought coloured prints 
wherever he could, and his pictures represent 
But it is not so much in the 
possessing as in the getting that lies the 
charm. ‘The millionaire who gives a lavish 


order to his dealer to buy him this or that 


a small fortune. 


Lafayette 


LADY VIOLET GREVILLE 


knows nothing of the pleasure of collecting. 
He is like the Lord Hertford who directed his 
buyer to find him the pair to a picture he 
possessed. After ransacking all Europe the 
man returned to his patron saying, “I believe 
you have it yourself.” Truly, after a search in 
his rooms the missing picture was found 
carefully placed with its face to the wall. 

Not in this way do we get happiness. It 
must be by our own efforts, our own sagacity, 
our own time given ungrudgingly. To find a 
beautiful bit of old oak panelling in a farm- 
house, to light upon a carved staircase in a 
shabby inn, these are our red-letter days and 
repay us for weeks of fruitless searching. 

If when we are abroad we find a comely 
matron presiding over a bric-a-brac shop, 
full of gossip about the chateau and the 
old furniture brought from the recesses of 
the vast apartments, we may spend a pleasant 
hour in her company, and perhaps pick up a 
“bergére” with snugly-fitting back and 
sensible tapering legs. An old pastel draw- 
strikes our fancy. The 
friendly seller knows its history ; it was 


ing, moreover, 


Madame la Comtesse’s grandmother, a famous 
beauty of the time of Louis XIV. 

Promptly memory flies back to the lovely 
Madame de Sévigné ; one is gay and lovely, 
one notes that the dinner was elegant, the colla- 
tion the same, one sups, walks, hunts, “all was 
perfumed with jonquils, all was enchantment.” 

How little poetry is there about the iron 
and brass bedsteads of this century. But let 
us feast: our eyes on the carved and gilded 
bedsteads of the Rena‘ssance, the inlaying of 
mother-of-pearl and silver which was not 
thought too sumptuous for the bed chamber, the 
embroidered quilts and hangings, often worked 
by the hands of their owners, and at once we 
can conjure up the lady with elaborately 
dressed head and stiff brocade gown lying in 
her bed surrounded by her friends. What 
gossip went on in what the French called 
la ruelle du lit, what intrigues, sometimes even 


By Lady Violet Greville. 


what murders, were committed we may read in 
the delightful memoirs of the time. The 
simple English bedroom with its dimity cur- 
tains held a wonderful charm of freshness and 
purity. The inventories of households speak 
of the linen curtains, the figured cottons, and. 
other washable materials. The coverings. 
of the chairs could be taken off at will 
and a bedroom of the seventeenth century 
represented all that was fresh, sanitary, and! 
charming. Even the cottage formed a pretty 
picture :— 


The whitewashed wall, the sanded floor, 

The varnished clock that ticked behind the door, 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day, 


Do we go-in for snuff boxes, how endless. 
is the variety ; for prints, pictures, and em- 
bellishments we may say, like Horace Walpole, 
“JT have my prints to. paste, my house to build, 
and everything in the world to tell posterity.” 

Then, too, we have our vicissitudes, our 
disappointments, our disasters. There are 
rogues in the world, and shams, and make-ups.. 
‘We are deceived, taken in, cheated. Still 
that does not damp our ardour. Without 
difficulties there would be no achievements, 
Think of the triumph of the man who buys an 
old smoked and dirty picture for a pound or 
two and finds it on getting home to be a 
Claude Lorraine or a Gainsborough, Think 
of the joy of having a plate thrown into a 
mass of rubbish you purchase for a song 
which turns out to be a bit of rare old china. 
These are the prizes for which we compete, 
the aims we set ourselves to attain. 

And even if our treasures are worthless, 
our swans only geese, our gold only glitter, so 
long as we have faith, so long as we believe 
in ourselves, all these useless charming things. 
make for our happiness. 

The man with a hobby is never miserable. 
All his life he is straining after an ideal, living 
in hope, despising those who are not as lucky 
as himself. 

There are people who collect stamps,. 
beads, woollen monkeys, hideous china pugs. 
What then ; who are we to set ourselves: 
above them ? 

Some men stalk lions, some shoot pigeons 
from a trap, and all call it sport. 

So the curio-hunter is as happy as a king. 
Whether it be the cottager with her common 
mug stuck full of lilac blossoms, a legacy from 
her mother, the shell house of the best parlour 
brought home by the ship’s captain from: 
foreign parts, the wax. flowers standing 
under a shade, the workmanship of some 
remote ancestor, or the priceless egg-shell 
china in my lady’s boudoir; we are all intent 
on the beauty of useless things, shells lying om 
the shore of time which even a Newton did 
not disdain to pick up “ while the great oceam 
of truth lay all undiscovered before him.” 
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BIRTHDAYS 
OF THE WEEK. 


THE. TATLER 


RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


OCT. 16—DOWAGER QUEEN OF PORTUGAL 


he Dowager Queen Maria Pia of Por- 
tugal is the mother of the present King. 

The Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha is 
the widow of the late Duke, who was better 
known in this country as the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, and died at the end of last year. dr. 
Like Fildes is a well-known R.A. He was 
born in 1844 and studied at South Kensington 
and the Royal. Academy for some time. He 
afterwards illustrated books and magazines 
for several years, and subsequently began to 
paint English and Venetian subjects. His 
first picture exhibited at the Academy was 
“Fair, Quiet, and Sweet Rest,” but it was his 
“Casual Ward,” painted in 1874, which 
brought him a widespread popularity. He lives 
in Kensington and isa very keen billiard player. 
Sir Henry Mather-Jackson was educated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
is a J.P. and D.L. for Monmouth and deputy 
chairman for the quarter sessions. He con- 
tested the south division of Monmouthshire 
in 1885 and again in 1886 as a Liberal 
Unionist. He succeeded his father as third 


‘ 


Russell 
OCT 17—DUCHESS OF SAXE-COBURG 


Elliott © Fry 
OCTOBER 19—SIR H. M. JACKSON 


Russell 
OCT. 18—LUKE FILDES, R.A. 


baronet in 1881 and in 1886 assumed the 
additional surname of Mather. Admiral 
Lord Charles Scott is a brother of the Duke 
of Buccleuch. He entered the Royal Navy 
in 1853, became commander in 1865 and 
captain in 1872. From 1879 to 1882 he 
was captain of the Bacchante, the ship in 
which the Duke of Clarence and the Duke 
of York served as midshipmen. He has 
been Commander-in-Chief of the Australian 
station and acted for some time as A.D.C. 
to Queen Victoria. Lord Digby, who owns 
some 40,000 acres in Dorsetshire, is an old 
Guardsman. He is mariied to a daughter 
of the Hon. Albert Hood. Sir George Scott 
Robertson has done yeoman’s service in most 
parts of the Empire. He entered the Indian 
medical service in 1878 but soon passed into 
the employment of the Foreign Office and 
was continually employed on the frontier of 
Kashmir. He then travelled in Kafiristan, 
living fora year among the wild hill men of 
that unknown mountain land. He was be- 
sieged in Chitral and severely woundcd. 


Elliott ~ Fry 
OCT. 20—ADMIRAL LORD C. SCOTT 


Elliott & Fry 
OCTOBER 2i—LORD DIGBY 


IIt 


Eliiott & Fre 
OCTOBER 22-SIR G. ROBERTSON 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


pn notes of this kind it is natural that I should express 
considerable interest in my brother journalists. I am sorry to 
hear that Mr. John Latey, who has been for nearly thirty years 
editor of the Penny Jllustrated Paper and has edited the 
Sketch for two years past, is seriously ill, A very large circle of 
friends will wish Mr. Latey a speedy recovery. 


@) Thursdiy last, October 10, Dr. Robertson Nicoll reached 

his fiftieth year. My birthday congratulations to him. 
To many of us it seems only the other day that Dr. Nicoll 
set foot in London after a career as a Presbyterian minister in 
Scotland. He went to Paternoster Row to edit the Expositor 
for Hodder and Stoughton in succession to Dr. Samuel Cox. He 
soon afterwards founded the British Weekly, and since that date 
his name has been associated with the Bookman and other publi- 
cations. It is, however, in connection with the Lafositor and the 
British Weekly that his fullest influence is felt, in the former as 
a theologian and in the latter asa literary critic. It is said, indeed, 
that through the columns of the Brztish Weekly Dr. Nicoll will sell 
off an entire edition of some books in his native Scotland. All his 
work is now done at his house in Hampstead, the house in which 
Dr. Johnson is reputed to have written /reve. 


t gives one an example of the precariousness of the journalist’s 
profession when one looks back on the fifteen years since Dr. 
Nico!l first became an editor and recalls the personnel of London 
journalism at that date and now: Mr. George Buckle, it is true, 
became editor of the Zimes two years before Dr. Nicoll’s arrival in 
London in 1886; but the Telegraph, the Standard, the Daily 
News, the Daily Chronicle, and. the Morning Post—to name only 
some London morning daily papers—have each one of them had a 
change of. editor, and in some cases several changes. Even greater 
havoc has been played with the editorial staff of the London evening 
papers. As for the weeklies, one of them, although only twelve years 
old, is said to have had a dozen editors in that period. The Satur- 
day Review has been sold and resold, the Spectator has lost 
Mr. Hutton, Even at this moment we are assured on good authority 
that two London daily papers are on the market, and the worst of it 
is that the last person who ever hears of the sale of a newspaper is 
its editor—and this should keep the editors modest ! 


I am quite ready to give my congratulations to Mr. Clement Scott 

onvhis sixtieth birthday if he himself is able to derive gratifica- 
tion from the fact. That he seems to do so one may assume by the 
circumstance that he has devoted a number of his paper, the ree 
Lance, to his personal friends who have written their congratulations. 
A fine portrait of Mr. Scott is given with this number of the Fee 
Lance, a journal to which I wish every success. None the less, I am 
quite sure that it is wrong for editors to publish their portraits and, in 
a way, “run” themselves in the papers they edit. This seems to 
be the one point of “modernity” in Jatter-day journalism that is 
distinctly regrettable ; an editor has no more right to print his 
portrait and advertise his personality in a paper that he ed'ts than 
a critic has to review his own books. 


Piveryone knows that Mr. Oscar Browning is called “The Great 
O. B.” A reverend canon sends me the following amusing 


epigram that is going the rounds :— 
O. B. obedient still 
To nature's stern decrees, 
For if you don't against your will 
You will be too obese. 
he successful author has many ways of indicating his or her 
prosperity. We owe to Munsey’s Magazine an interesting 
glimpse of Miss Bertha Runkle, who in good American phraseology 
has been called “the littlest girl of the literary world.” Whatever 
may be the merits of her Henry of Navarre we must allow that its 


author is spending her money in a very healthy fashion :— 


It seems that at her summer home at Onteora in the Catskills she is the most 
light-hearted of youthful beings, ages removed from the bluestocking, even the very 


I1I2 


modern, carefully-disguised, woman-of-the-world bluestocking of to-day She goes 
about by day“in a short skirt with her hair hanginy in two thick braids down her 
back, and in the evening she is just as eager for the dances at the inn as if she had 
never written a line. The first thing she did with the money she received for her 
tale was to buy a pony and a cart, with which she drove indefatigably over the 
mountains, When she was obliged to come back to the city she drove in the 
precious vehicle to New York with her mother, 
have always been somewhat disposed to complain of the way in 
which the doors of the churches of the established religion are 
closed to visitors, unless, indeed, they seek far and wide for a verger, 
who, of course, expects a monetary payment for his trouble. Is it 
fear of theft or love of gain that makes these churches inaccessible ? 
Why should there be more danger of theft in England than in any of 
the countries in which the predominant religion is Roman Catholic ? 
Indeed, in these countries now there is often far more antagonism 
to the Church than can be found among the most intolerant people 
in the British Isles. Asa rule it is only the vulgar commercialism 
Be this 
as it may, I was pleased in visiting the other day a little church in 


to which so-called religion has now sunk everywhere. 


the picturesque village of Penn to find the doors thrown wide open 
and the following inscription at the entrance :— 

Whoever thou art that enterest this church leave it not without one prayer to God 
for thyself, for those who minister, and for those who worship here. 

n the same church, by the way; are'to be found the tombs of the 

Curzon family. One of them—Assheton Curzon—indeed, had a 

certain measure of economy in his devotion to the memory of h’s 
wives, for an inscription runs as follows :— 


To the memory of Esther Curzon and Dorothy Curzon, both buried here (two as 
excellent women as ever blessed the marriage state). This marble is erected by 
their affectionate and loving husband, Assheton Curzon. ‘Deep-read in scre 
affliction’s book.” 


If this is not exactly killing two birds with one stone it is a very 
marked way of burying two wives with one gravestone. 


e have all heard of the traveller who came to an hotel in the 
country for “change and rest” and remarked on leaving 

that the waiter had the “change” and the landlord had the “rest.” 
I; in like manner, went to the seaside last Saturday w th the hope 
of “renewing my youth” after arduous duties in town. I did, 
indeed, renew my youth, but not quite in the. manner - intended. 
After twenty-four hours of a country boarding-house I recalled very 
vividly the discipline of boa*ding school. A printed notice in the 
bedroom informed one that “The gas is lowered at 10.20 and 
turned off at meter at 10.45.” ’ Being one of those who believe 


that— 
The best of all ways to lengthen one's days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my boys,’ 


and like Shakspere’s Lord Biron to restore the balance by making 
“a long night, too, of half the day,” my horror may be imagined 
at the further announcement that breakfast was served “at nine 
punctually.” My night disturbed by dreams of birch rods. and 
“fifty lines,” I found that I was 100 old to appreciate this kind of 
“renewal of youth” and I took the earliest train back to town. 


“he five supplemental volumes of the Encycloped.a Britannica 
that Mr. Hugh Chisholm is editing for the 7zmes are now, I 
understand, well on the way. In them, however, we shall have an 
innovation from the parent volumes in that living men of importance 
are included. Not all, however, of the more or less celebrated 
individuals who appear in Who’s Who will find a place in the more 
Only people who can claim to be over sixty are 
to have an entrance into that Valhalla, so that if any of my more 
elderly friends do not find themselves there they may be able to 
console themselves with the fact that the editor did not think that 
they looked their age. The idea, of course, is that a man may be 
said to have completed his work when he reaches three score. I 
remember hearing Professor Huxley say that he considered all men 
of science should be poleaxed at sixty ; but here is fine scop2 for an 
article on all the great work of the world that has been done after 
sixty years of age. Fortunately I have exhausted my space and can- 


stately Bri/annica 


not therefore betray my limitations. 
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LADY HOWARD OF GLOSSOP AND HER SON, PHILIP 


Lady Howard of Glossop, who married Lord Howard as his second wife in 1891, is a daughter of the late Mr. William 


. Scott-Kerr of Chatto and Sunlaws, Roxburghshire. She has two children—Philip Granville-James, the little 
‘boy in the picture, who was born in 1895; and Frances Alice Mary, born 1892 
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The Home of 
the Chief 


IBSee Hall, Westmoreland, the 
beautiful old home of Captain 
Joceline Bagot, M.P. for South West- 
moreland and late chief press censor in 
South Africa, is a quaint structure of 
many periods of architecture. The 
main feature, however, is the square 
embattled tower known as the “Pele 
Tower,” which is of great age, while the 
house itself is of Elizabethan style with 
mullioned windows and latticed panes. 
Regarding the date of Levens Hall, 
there is a most interesting old piece of 
parchment. with a seal attached in a 
glass case in the drawing-room. Both 
the writing and ink are clear, though it 
bears the date 1190 as well as the seal 
of Richard I. It is a charter exempting 
the owner from payment of a tax called 
“nutgeld,” Levens being at that time 
the property of Henry de Redman, 
whose family represented Westmoreland 
in Parliament from 1299-1477. 
The property was in the possession 
of the’ Bellingham family from 1487-1685, 
when it was sold to a certain Colonel Grahme, 
who, so the story goes, won the estate bit by 
bit fronr Alan Bellingham by games of chance. 
This Colonel Grahme was a courtier of 
Charles II. and James II., and was in the thick 
of every Jacobite rising of the day. It was 
at Levens that plots of portentous importance 
were hatched in the gilded parlour and the 
toast drunk, “ To the King over the water,” 
The documents of historic interest, care- 
fully preserved at Levens, include amongst 
them a letterin James II.’s own handwriting 
giving in full various reasons for leaving the 
country, while there are others written by Lords 
Middleton and Bolingbroke, Duke of Marl- 
borough, some partly in cypher, and speak of 


Some fine specimens of the clipped yews in the gardens of 


Levens Hall, Westmoreland 
King James as “Mr. Banks,” “your 
lawyer,” “19,” and “the knight.” 

Interesting and beautiful as Levens is 
inside, yet not one whit behind in loveliness 
are the incomparable gardens in which the 
hall nestles. The combination of colour, the 
grotesque charm of the fantastic forms cut 
in yew and scattered about at intervals 
representing peacocks, archways, umbrellas, 
lion and crown, helmet, Queen Elizabeth 
and her maids of honour, are almost  be- 
wildering and rarely. leaves the stranger 
quite unmoved, for the garder seems fairly 
bewitched 

It was Colonel Grahme who made_ this 
paradise, having obtained one Beaumont, 
gardener at Hampton Court, who superin- 
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Press Censor in 
the Boer War. 


tended and laid it out. Lord Stanhcpe 
writes in his Hzstory of England :— 

At present throughout the whole of England 
there remains, perhaps, scarcely more than,one 
[Tivate garden representing in all its parts an 
entire and true sample of the old dcsigns; this 
is at the fine seat of Levens near Kendal, 

There a stately monument of the old 
promenoirs--such as the Frenchmen taught our 
fathers rather, I should say, to build than plant, 
along which in days of old stalked the gentle 
men’ with periwigs and swords, the ladies in 
hoops and furbelows—may still to this day Le 
seen. 

Captain Bagot, who was born in 
1854, was originally in the 96th Foot, 
exchanging subsequently to the Grena- 
dier Guards, and was aide-de-camp to 
Lord Lorne and Lord Stanley of Preston 
in Canada. His father was assistant 
master of the ceremonies, and was a 
son of the Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, 
G.C.B., P.C. Mrs. Bagot, who was a 
daughter of Sir John Leslie of Glas- 
lough (a descendant of the celebrated 
Bishop John Leslie, 1633) and who 
married Lady Ccnstance Dawson Damer, 
sister of the 4th Earl of Portarlington, is a 
lady of singular charm and is greatly beloved 
in Westmoreland. It was she who started and 
raised the funds for the Portland Hospital, 
and accompanied by Lady Henry Bentinck 
went out with it to the war, where it did such 
yeoman service and gained universal cred t. 

There is an ancient custem still existing 
at Levens, originated in the time of the 
Bellinghams. From a goblet, called a “con- 
stable,” unsuspecting strangers are sometimes 
cajoled into drinking a unique and bitter 
compound of the genus of ale; but ere one 
drop may touch the lip they must stand on 
one leg and loudly pledge the toast, “ Luck to 
I evens whilst the Kent flows.” 


THE GARDENS OF LEVENS HALL FROM THE NORTH-EAST 
These two pictures are by J. H. Hogg, Kendal 


Clipped yews in the most grotesque forms are the remarkable feature of the beautiful grounds. 
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MASTER RICHARD GRANVILLE SOMERSET 


Is the son of the Hon. Granville Somerset, younger brother of Lord Raglan. Mr. Granville Somerset is married to a 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir Malcolm MacGregor, and lives at Milner Street, Cadogan Square 
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The Duke of 


t is well known that most of the m: mbers of 
our Royal Family, from the King down- 
wards, have special hobbies in the form of 
sport. Shooting and fishing have always 


King Edward's signature in the Duke of Fife’s 
private record of players at Sheen 
tennis court 


formed prominent items in the pastimes 
patronised by our royalties, whilst the. turf 
cannot complain of want of attention on their 
part. The good old-fashioned and _ very 
popular English sports of cricket and football, 
however, have never had those attractions for 
most of our princes that they have for so 
many thousands of British all the world over. 
But there is one game, though it is compara- 
tively little known-to the man in the street, 


Fife's Tennis 


ALFRED WHITE 


The marker at the Duke of Fife’s court 


that has been patronised actively by most of 
the male members of our Royal Family in 
years gone’ by, and is still kept up by some of 
them to-day. 


‘This is the ancient game of tennis. Not lawn 

tennis, but the older game, the parent of 
the modern one on the lawn, the tennis of the 
Plantagenet and Tudor days, of Shakspere’s 
and Bacon’s times. And amongst the tennis 


Court at Sheen. 


courts of the land one stands out prominently 
on account of the patronage bestowed upon it 
by several members of the King’s family and 
connections, including King Edward himself 


A reproduction of some of the signatures in 
the Duke of Fife’s private record 
of players 


in former days. This is the tennis court 
built by the Duke of Fife at Sheen Lodge, his 
residence at East Sheen. 


ge he Duke of Fife has always hada very great 

love for the game of tennis, and has for 
the best part of his life been an active player 
and a good one. He has taken any amount 
of interest in all pertaining to the sport, and has 
never deemed anything either in money or 


THE DUKE OF FIFE'S TENNIS COURT AT SHEEN 
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The Ancient and Royal Game of Tennis. 


trouble too muchin order to further its best 
interests. He decided in 1883 to have a 
tennis court of his own at Sheen, and bought a 
piece of Jand on the opposite side of the lane 
to that where Sheen Lodge is for the purpose 
of erecting the court. He employed the most 
skilful and experienced workers to assist him in 
carrying out his designs successfully. The 
result is a court of most beautiful finish 
and environment—one that has long 
been renowned amongst all the great 
tennis players of the country. 


gre building consists of the actual 
tennis court, the secretary’s room, 
and two dressing-rooms well fitted up 


above the latter apartments. The 
“dedans,” a curious technical name 
(originally supposed to come from 


France) for the long narrow passage 
bordering the end of the tennis court 
wherein spectators sit to watch the 
game, being protected by nets from the 
flying balls, is well provided with easy 
chairs and small tables, where tea can 
be dispensed by fair hands to visitors. 
The  sitting-room opens into the 
“dedans ” and is charmingly and sump- 
tuously furnished. [ will describe it 
shortly, but meantime a good story lately 
told me may not come amiss. 


Ape story relates to a former House 
keeper of the Duke of Fife. That 
good lady kept the keys of the tennis- 
court buildings, and she _ had _ labelled 
each of them with its special 
as to prevent confusion. She had heard her 
master call. this narrow passage the “dedans,” 
but to her the term conveyed no meaning 
beyond the nearest English phonetic trans- 
lation she could find. 
So she put a label 
on the key for this 
particular room—a 
label’ which aston- ~ 
ished the earl (as he 
then was) when he 
read it. The good 
soul of a _house- 
keeper had evidently 
mistaken the 
“dedans” for a kind 
of mortuary chapel, 
for the key bore 
the label, “‘ The dead 


uns”! 


I nside the sitting- 

room before 
alluded to may 
be seen some curi- 
ous old prints col- 
lected by the Duke 
of Fife during many 
years relating to ten-. 
nis, fine players, and 
old tennis courts. 
There are some capi- 
tal ancient drawings and pictures of Hampton 
Court in the Plantagenet times and some good 
caricatures of centuries ago whcn tennis was the 
chief sport of royal personages such as Henry 
VILL. and James |. Pictures of famous players 
of the Continent, ancient and modern, may also 


be seen in this room, and some unique racquets - 


are sure to attract-the-visitor’s attention. . 


‘name ‘so ~ 


if is not an easy task to enumerate all the 

royalties and persons of distinction, socially 
and otherwise, who have played tennis in this 
noble court at various times since it was built, 
it would probably be an easier task to say 
which of them has not. In the sitting-room 


is kept a book showing all games played, with 


Tae HICH ‘yoRNe Pine Tastes DvKe or Yorke 


orne Odtober =the ps 1633 


PRINCE JAMES DUKE OF YORK AT TENNIS 


From a print about the year 1640 in the Duke of Fife’s collection 


the names of the persons who played them, 


date of the game. 
s a rule these interesting items are made in 
the handwriting of the players themselves, 
though at other times Alfred White has acted 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY TAKING THE OATH IN THE TENNIS COURT AT VERSAILLES 


From an old print in the Duke of Fife's possession 


as amanuensis for the players. But a great 
number of famous names and autograph sig- 
natures appear'on every page of this book. 
One column shows the King’s signature, 
~ “Albert Edward,” in conjunction with that of 
the Duke of Fife. _ In this: particular game it 
was the then Prince of Wales and Mr. White 
against the Duke of Fife. 
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the number of sets and the result; also: the - 


he Duke of Cornwall and York used to be 
very fond of turning up unexpectedly at 
the court at Sheen. His signature appears 
time after time in the book spoken of, and is a 
most modest one—simply “ George.” Generally 
his opponent was Alfred White. The 
latter told me that he considers the Duke of 
Cornwall and York was one of the most 
promising royal players he eéver saw, 
and that there is no doubt that with 
patience and experience he would “have 
become quite a brilliant exponent of 
tennis. But the lamented and ‘sudden 
death of the Duke of Clarence in 1892 
necessitated his attention to new and 
pressing duties which have left his 
Royal Highness but very little time for 
devotion to any of his former loved 
pastimes and sports. 


Besides these names and that of the 

Duke of Fife there are many 
evidences in this book of the interest 
and active part other princes haye taken 
in tennis and in this particular court. 
The male members of the Teck family 
came down two or three times a 
week to play there. Prince Adolphus 
and Prince Francis of Teck practised 
often and left their names in the book 
very frequently. Their handwriting, as 
it appears there, does not seent beautiful 
like many other signatures, but perhaps 
the fact of their having just finished a 
hot and energetic game may: have something 
to do with ‘that. ; 


aE Duke of Orleans, too, when living at 

Twickenham, came here to play tennis 
a was no mean exponent of the game, 
Besides royal names 
one comes across 
those of such cele- 
brated men in the 
political world as Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, the 
Hon. Alfred Lyttel- 
ton, and Sir Edward 
Grey ; and. of men 
famous in other ways, 
some dead some 
living, who have 
signed their names in 
the book at Sheen 
may be mentioned 
M. Waddington, the 
late French ambas- 
sador, and Sir Charles 
Hall, late Recorder 
of London, 


s to the members 
of the British 
aristocracy who have 
here fraternised with 
royalty at tennis their 
name is surely legion, 
Only one or two can 
be spoken of here. Lord Windsor has played, 
and he still shows the deep interest he 
takes in this court by acting as one of the 
committee in the new management of it. 
Lord Wimborne, Lord. Chesterfield, Lord 
Algernon. Lennox, .and others have gone 
through many a set at Sheen and have 
watched many an exciting contest. 
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A School for Learning to Shoot Game. 


he shooting season having 


area great many that may be classed 
as average, uncertain, or indifferent, 
whilst not a few can scarcely be 
counted as shots at all. 


ey sportsman likes to be at 
least an average shot and to be 
able to hold his own with others in 
the field, but the art of shooting, 
like many other sports, is not born 
in everyone, and consequently there 
are those who, fond as they may be 
of shooting, spend half a lifetime in 
trying to acquire the art and with 
but little success. 


t does not, however, for one 
moment follow that because a 
man has hitherto met with but 
little success that this need con- 
tinue; on the contrary, it may be 
speedily remedied, for it is too often 
found that indifferent shooting 
arises from one or two simple causes 
which when discovered can be 
easily rectified. 


ractice is, of course, -all impor- 
tant, but to gain experience it 
is necessary to get accustomed to 
seeing game getting up and moy- 
ing in every direction at which a 
sufficiency of shots can be obtained 
so as to become thoroughly initiated 
into the art of judging angle dis- 
tances and rate of speed at which 
the objects aimed at are moving. 


he only way for most men to get 
sufficient shots for practice is 

to fire at inanimate ‘‘ game” or clay 
pigeons as they are called, and this 
can be accomplished by means of a 


now 


fairly 


A TOWER 


began 
naturally amongst the great army of shooters many who are 
really first-class shots; at the same time it is also a fact that there 


there are 


in any and every direction. 


FOR THROWING ROCKETING PHEASANTS OVER 
HIGH TREES 


trap made for the purpose from which the “ pigeons” can be thrown 
‘Those who happen to have some land or 
fields wherein a trap can be placed and firing conducted with safety 


will find they can_ obtain all the 
practice they require, and will be 
able to greatly improve their aim 
and calculation, though even then 
it is always better to have the benc- 
fit of a good instructor or game shot 
present to point out faults which the 
shooter would in all. probability fail 
to notice in himself. 


t is well known that in all sports 
or games confidence is the 
greatest of all factors to success, 
and this orce established success 
in nine cases out of ten follows ; and 
what more delightful feeling is there 
after a day’s shooting to feel that 
one has come through the ordeal 
with credit, knowing that one has 
not only managed to stop one’s 
birds, without merely wounding or 
“pricking” or loading them with 
lead, but in a workmanlike and 
merciful manner ? 


©re of the many schools which 
now abound near London is the 
Blagdon School, situated close to 
Raynes Park in Surrey, and within 
half-an-hour of town. Many of 
even the best shots go ‘there 
regularly every year and practise 
before the season commences, The 
benefit of a little quiet practice, thus 
so easily obtained, and under such 
exceedingly comfortable and luxuri- 
ous surroundings, is by no means 
to be despised by the most regular 
of shooters; therefore to the 
moderate shot, or to one who wishes 
to shine or improve his shooting, such 
a chance is one which should under 
no circumstances be thrown away. 


HOW THE EYESIGHT AND AIM ARE TESTED—LEFT AND RIGHT 


From the little box in the centre of the screen a clay ‘“‘pigeon”’ is ejected and runs up the 
This practice is one of the first tests applied 


sloping ledge. 
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CONTRIVANCE FOR PRACTISING AT RISING BIRDS 


The dummy birds shown in the photograph are 
liberated from concealed traps by an assistant 
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fter the Duke of Luxemburg, the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz—a brother- 
in-law of the Duke of Cambridge—who re- 
cently celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of 
his enrolment in the Prussian Army, is now 
the oldest living general. He is, moreover, the 
third oldest Sovereign in Europe—the Duke 
of Luxemburg being the oldest and King 
Christian the second oldest. He will be 
eighty-two on the 17th of this month and has 
for many years been totally blind. He is a 
great favourite of King Edward and spent 
some time at Homburg with him last month. 


JOR the marriages likely to take place 

shortly is one between Miss Mildred 
Grenfell, a cousin of the Duchess of Portland, 
and Captain H. G. Joly de 
Lotbiniére, son of the Lieu- 
tenant - Governor of British 
Columbia. The lucky man 
is not in England at the 
moment of writing, and [ 
hear there will be no public 
announcement until his re- 
turn, Miss Mildred Grenfell 
—better known amongst her 
intimates as Millie Grenfell— 
is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Seymour Grenfell of Elibank 
House, Taplow, and not, as 
is sometimes supposed, of 
that well-known M.P. and 
sportsman, Mr. W. H. Gren- 
fell of Taplow Court. Her 
sister, Miss Cicely Grenfell, 
was married to Lord Charles 
Cayendish-Bentinck, a half- 
brother of the Duke of Port- 
land, about four years ago, 
and since that time has been 
to India and South Africa with her husband, 
who is an officer of the 9th Lancers. Lord 
Chatles, it will be remembered, was wounded 
at Mafeking, promoted for his services, and 
after a triumphant return to Taplow went out 
again to the front as brevet-major and adju- 
tant of the Gloucestershire Yeomanry. 


here has been a good deal of comment 
recently in the French papers on the 
absolute simplicity and severity with which 
the Czaritsa brings up her children, on the 
same lines, in fact, which ruled her own child- 
hood. But that great lady is not the only 
instance of austere upbringing in royal circles, 
even without quoting Frederick II. and the 
Margravine of Bayreuth. 
The present Queen of Por- 
tugal, when she was Princess 
Amelia of Orleans, eldest 
daughter of the Comtesse de 
Paris, was one day with her 
greatuncle, the Duc d’Aumale, 
at Chantilly. They were in 
the garden, and the Duc 
d’Aumale asked the child if 
she would not take off her 
cloak as the weather was very 
hot. She refused; he in- 
sisted,'thinking such muffling 
was absurd. But the little 
Princess was obstinate on the 
point, and her evident dis- 
tress made her uncle desist. 
It was not till later that he 
discovered that the reason of 
her clinging to her cloak was 
that her bodice was worn into 
holes, and her pride would not 
allow it to be seen. 


H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 

burg-Strelitz, who recently celebrated 

the sixtieth anniversary of his enrol- 

ment in the Prussian Army, is the third 
oldest living Sovereign 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Lo Gerard, who has just received the 

D.S.O., comes of one of the oldest 
Roman Catholic families, which is allied with 
the Staffords of Costessy, FitzHerberts of 
Swynnerton, Carys of Follaton and Torre 
Abbey, Jerminghams and Ferrers of Baddes- 
ley Clinton, and forms an important item of 
that inner and higher circle of Roman Catholic 
society in London which may be said to take 
its tone from the Duke of Norfolk, the Dowager 
Duchess of Newcastle, and Lady Herbert of 
Lea. He may be said himself to represent a 


PE PALE ET 


mand of the royal escorts. More fortunate 
than some, he never suffered from a single 
mishap when in charge on the latter somewhat 
trying duty. 


Ss he succeeded his father he sold most 

of his northern property and bought the 
fine estate of Eastwell Park in Kent, which 
was once the residence of the Duke of Coburg, 
Lady Gerard is a beautiful woman who knows 
how to set her attractions off to best advan- 
tage. She is fond of the large picture hats of 
the day and they are very becoming to her. 
Lord Gerard, of course, belongs to the Carlton 
as a Conservative peer. He is alsoa member 
of the Turf (the most exclusive sporting club 
in London), the Marlborough (which used to 
be the Prince of Wales’s own 
special coterie), and the 


DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE AND HER CHAMPION BORZOI, 


principle first introduced by the late Lord 
Beaconsfield. That astute statesman proposed 
to increase the conservative forces of the 
nation by encouraging the Roman Catholic 
section to quit their attitude of sullen abstention 
from national affairs and throw their weight 
on the side of the party of Church and State. 


Fo his political work in Lancashire Lord 

Beaconsfield made the late Sir Robert 
Gerard a baron as a reward for himself and an 
encouragement to others. The present peer 
was in earlier years an exceedingly fashionable 
young man about town, seen at most of the 
principal entertainments of the day, and 
making a very martial appearance in com- 


burg-Strelitz. 
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‘‘VELASQUEZ" 


H.R.H. the Grand Duchess of Mecklen- 


She is sister to the Duke 
of Cambridge and late Duchess of Teck, 
and a cousin of the late Queen. 

duly 19, 1822; married June 28, 1843 
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Bachelors’. 


Lor James of Hereford, 

who has been at Bal- 
moral this week as Minister 
in attendance, is a favourite 
of the King; at any rate he 
was honoured with the friend- 
ship of the Prince of Wales. 
He is an old friend of the 
Duke of Fife, who dined and 
slept at Balmoral on the night 
that Lord James arrived there. 
Politicians sometimes speak 
yet of Lord James succeeding 
ina congenial Government to 
the Woolsack, which he de- 
clined in 1886. They forget, 
perhaps, that he is two years 
older than the Prime Minister. 
Nearly half -a- century has 
passed since he was called 
to the Bar, and he preceded Sir William 
Harcourt as Mr. Gladstone’s Solicitor-General. 
He is a bachelor, Society honours him and 
he has no enemies in Parliament. Mr. 
Asquith was, about twenty years ago, his 
“devil.” Although florid in style Lord James 
is a trenchant debater. Like the Duke of 
Fife he frequently drops the final “ g.” 


ir Howard Vincent has the physical courage 
of his convictions. He is going out to 
South Africa with comforts for the officers 
and men of his regiment—the Queen’s West- 
minster Volunteers—and while out he is to 
offer his services to Lord Kitchener. There is 
no more enthusiastic volunteer than the 
commandant of the Queen’s 
Westminster, Even the poli- 
ticians know the value of his 
enthusiasm. When _ other 
Conservatives faint and fail 
his cheer may be relied upon 
by Ministers. It is a cheer, 
moreover, which no one can 
mistake, loud, confident, 
buoyant, and encouraging. 
Sir William Harcourt is fond 
of Sir Howard as a target for 
his political satire, but he 
refers to him as his “ friend,” 
and after a controversy he 
may be seen joking with him 
behind the Speaker’s chair. 
They were at one time asso- 
ciated together officially. Sir 
Howard Vincent was Director 
of Criminal Investigations in 
the Metropolitan Police while 
Sir William Harcourt was. 
Home Secretary. 


Born 


THE TATLER 


Prince Louis of Battenberg, who has recently 

been appointed to the command of 
H.M.S. Jmplacable, is a son of Prince 
Alexander of Hesse and brother-in-law of 
Princess Beatrice. He was born in 1854 and 
became a naturalised British subject in 1868, 
the year in which he entered the navy. He 
became lieutenant in 1876, commander in 
1885, and captain in 1891.. He is married to 
his cousin, Princess Victoria, a daughter of 
Louis IV., Grand Duke of Hesse and Princess 
Alice, Queen Victoria’s second daughter, who 
died in 1878 from an attack of diphtheria 
brought on by nursing her children. 


le his quaint Basque city, brought 

into European prominence 
within the last few years as the 
summer residence of the Spanish 
Court, certainly deserves.the atten- 
tion of the tourist and traveller. 
The old-and the new parts are 
perfectly well defined. - Broad 
streets cutting each other at right 
angles, shady avenues of trees pro- 
vided with music stands for the 
inevitable summer band, tall build- 
ings on the French plan, hotels, 
palaces, and private residences 
scattered along. the —horseshoe- 
shaped enclosed bay, reveal at 
once their. modern construction. 
Behind-them extends a maze of 
narrow- crooked streets, winding 
without any definite plan, coming 
to a sudden stop against an old 
battered, smoke and _ time stained 
wall, or the irregular square upon 
which an old church which might 
be a fortress rears its dilapi- 
dated towers: This is old San 
Sebastian. 


Tre town has a long history, 

full of sieges, devastating 
fires, assaults by pirates, and its 
struggles reach as recent a date as 
the seventies, when it was  be- 
leaguered during the Carlist War. 
During these months the streets 
are alive with visitors from all 
parts of Spain and from France, 
and on bull-fight afternoons they 
swarm in shoals. The seats at the 
plaza or bull-ring are occupied, not 
an inch free, with an eager multi- 


H.S.H. PRINCE LOUIS OF BATTENBERG, G.C.B., 
Commanding H.M.S. ‘‘lmplacable,” which has just been sent to join 
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tude of men and women shouting and laugh- 
ing in the ecstasy of exuberant life. The 
multi-coloured dresses of the lower classes 
and the fine toilettes of the ladies give the 
scene the aspect of a huge garden in full 
bloom caressed by the slanting rays of the 
afternoon sun, which divide the whole struc- 
ture sharply into the shady and the sunny 
side, a distinction which does not seem to 
mar the gaiety of those less favoured. 


the Mediterranean Squadron 


G.C.V.Q. 
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MG Gerard Lowther is to be congratulated 

on his appointment as Minister to 
Chili, for it means promotion in place and pay 
and a further step in the pension list. From 
another point of view heis not to be, because 
the change from Washington to Santiago will 
not be one for the better. However, to be 
one’s own master with a salary of £2,000 a 
year even in South America isa good ex- 
change from a second place and £700 a year. 
Mr. Lowther is the second son of the Hon. 
William Lowther of Lowther Lodge, Kensing- 
ton Gore. He is the brother of the Chairman 
of Committees in the House of Commons, the 
cousin of Lord Lonsdale, and in 
-the line of succession, though very 
remotely, to the earldom. He 
bears a considerable resemblance 
to Lord Lonsdale, being big, 
strong, bluff, and fair of the Low- 
ther fairness. When he was at 
Harrow he “kept back” ‘for ‘f But- 
ler’s ” at “footer,” certainly in the 
““Torpids,” and 1 think also for 
his house eleven. Hunting, how- 
ever, rather than. the meaner 
delights of the football field has 
always been the strong point ot 
the Lonsdale family. 


. 


WV ben he was secretary at Tokio 

he on one occasion de- 
livered an English resident from 
persecution at the hands of some 
official ruffians by the simple pro- 
cess of single-handed ejectment 
from the house. ‘This resort, 
moreover, to the argumentum ad 
hominem so disconcerted the offi- 
cials in question that they discon- 
tinued that form of outrage .which 
had become too common before. 
Mr. Lowther was considered fortu- 
nate when he obtained his post of 
secretary of embassy at Washing- 
ton in 1899, for some other dip- 
lomatists of greater seniority 
thought they had a prior claim. 
Diplomacy, however, is more than 
any of the services the: one in 
which it is impossible for mere 
seniority to rule promotion, Mr. 
Lowther is.fortunate also in getting 
promoted again so soon, He will 
no doubt return to Europe before 
long. 


Heath . 


The Casino at San Sebastian 


THE SUMMER RESIDENCE 
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The bay at San Sebastian 
OF THE SPANISH COURT 
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THE COUNTESS OF KINTORE AND HER DAUGHTER 
Lady Kintore is a daughter of the 6th Duke of Manchester and grandaunt of the present Duke. She is consequently 


sister-in-law of the Duchess of Devonshire. She married the Earl of Kintore in 1873 and has one son, 
Lord Falconer, and two daughters 
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he concerts and entertainments which were 

recently held at Appleby in aid of the 
local cricket club were a great success in every 
sens? of the word, and the club which thus 
benefits is immensely indebted to Lady 
Hothfield for so kindly organising them. It 
is seldom such an amount of talent is to be 
found at country entertainments of this sort, 
for | may mention that amongst them were 
the Hon. Rosamond Tufton, Mrs. Arkwright, 


LORD HOTHFIELD 


Lord Lieutenant of Westmoreland and Vice- 
Admiral of the coast of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland 


Miss Katie Jones, Miss Gwendoline Brogden 
(aged eleven), Mr. Melville Ellis, and Mr. 
Frank Lambert, both of which gentleman are 
well-known composers. 


he small sketch entitled 4 Pair of Luna- 
zics, in which Miss Tufton and Mr. Leo 
Trevor were the only characters, was a huge 
success, and simply convulsed a most appre- 
ciative and enthusiastic audience. 
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A very pretty little ceremony during the 

entertainment was the presentation of 
lovely bouquets to Lady Hothfield and Miss 
Tufton by the honorary secretary of the cricket 
club as a small token of the gratitude of all 
the members for the kindly interest taken in 
their welfare by her ladyship and her family. 
Lady Hothfield made a little speech thanking 
the members and expressing the pleasure she 
experienced in helping the club. The Hon. 
Rosamond Tufton, the only daughter of Lord 
and Lady Hothfield, is gifted with a delight- 
fully sweet voice which has been most carefully 
trained by the best of masters. It is not say- 
ing too much to describe her voice as being 
very far indeed above even that of good 
amateurs, while to listen to her singing—espe- 
cially when accompanied by that most charm- 
ing of composers, Mr. Frank Lambert—is 
something to recollect in connection with the 
many delights to be enjoyed in and around 
Appleby Castle. 


ord Hothfield, who is descended from the 
Earls of Thanet and Cumberland, both 
of which titles are extinct, has now, I regret 
to say, almost entirely given up driving. A 
first-rate whip, he always drove an exception- 
ally smart team. Now he turns his attention 
more to shooting, and travels a gooddeal. His 
reminiscences are most interesting, whilst his 
excellent anecdotes are worth remembering, 
though I doubt if there are many who could 
repeat them just as they are told, which is 
half their charm. A couple of weeks ago by 
a curious oversight it was stated in THE 
TATLER that Lord Hothfield Aad been Lord 
Lieutenant of Westmoreland. As everyone 
of course knows, Lord Hothfield is still very 
much Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of the county. 
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e is an exceedingly nice platform speaker 
with a good delivery, though it is not 
very often that he now speaks. He breeds those 
most companionable of little dogs, Aberdeens, 
and has some beautiful specimens which 
always live at Appleby. Lucky is the 
person who can obtain one as ne’er a bad 
one ever leaves the place, though I fancy 
that occasionally the keeper is allowed to sell 
some pups. 


LADY HOTHFIELD 


President of the Westmoreland organisation 
of the Women’s Memorial to Queen 
Victoria 


Hothteld house in Kent is a large square 

stone house standing in a park of some 
300 acres, and through which the river Stour 
winds its way. His lordship does not rear 
pheasants here, but nevertheless a good show 
of wild-bred birds is always to be obtained. 
The shooting lies principally in Westmoreland, 
where both the grouse and partridge shooting 
are excellent. 
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LORD INCHIQUIN 
The present head of the O'Brien family 


Dyes ere Castle, the seat of Lucius, 
15th Lord Inchiquin, is in county Clare, 
in the south of Ireland. It was built about 
seventy years ago of fine hand-cut grey 
limestone and on the site of the old Eliza- 
bethan manor-house which had taken the 
place of the old castle, chosen originally as 
the family residence of the O’Briens when 
they migrated from Leamanagh Castle; which 
was situated in a remoter part of Clare. 
The present peer’s grandfather 
succeeded his kinsman (the 3rd Mar- 
quis of Thomond) in the sixties, when 
the marquisate of Thomond and 
earldom of Inchiquin lapsed, only the 
barony (the oldest title in the family) 
passing to the present possessors, a 
younger branch of the O’Brien 
family. The earldom of Thomond 
was given by Henry VIII. (with 
the right for ever to quarter the royal 
arms, also to wear the scarlet live ies 
of royalty) to the Prince of Thomond 
of those days, who for these honours 
resigned the chieftainship of practically 
the whole of the south of Ireland, in- 
herited by direct descent from Brian, 
King of all Ireland, who reigned in the 
eleventh century. 

There are many objects of interest 
in the castle itself; amongst others (in 
the hall) the bronze effigy of Brian 
Boru, the aforesaid King, taken from 
his tomb at Clontarf, where the famous 
battle against the Danes was fought in 
the eleventh century. His spurs hang 
there also, and hard by, in marvellous 
preservation, stands the large table 
saved from the wreckage of the lost 
ships of the great Spanish Armada, 
which came to grief in 1588 on the 
inclement and rocky coast near Mil- 
town Malbay, which is now a small 
fishing village, and about thirty miles as 
the crow flies from Dromoland Castle. 

Six large lions in Spanish chestnut 
wood support the top of the table, 
also made and inlaid in the same precious 
wood, and it is said to have been part 
of the contents of the Spanish admiral’s 
cabin. It is quite extraordinary, and much 
noticed by strangers, how very strongly the 
Spanish-Jewish type shows itself amongst 
many of the fisher class in that neighbour- 
hood. The piercingly bright, dark eye, the 
Jewish nose, and the heavily-marked eyebrow 


ONE OF THE 
OLDEST FAMILIES 
IN THE 
IRISH PEERAGE. 


One of Lord Inchiquin’s predecessors was 
Turloch, King of Munster, who 
surrendered his kingship to 
Henry VIII. in 1540 


‘show unmistakably that it is no fable, but 
a fact, that hundreds of cast-off sailors did 
find refuge after the traditional storm and 
wreck of the last of their fleet which had been 
forced to coast right round Scotland and 
Ireland in their hurried flight to escape 
destruction from our enraged English seamen. 

The village of Newmarket close to the castle 
is curiously connected with the well-known 
English Newmarket, as in 1720 the O’Brien of 
the day, who resided at Dromoland, trained his 
horses for the famous course on a local race- 
course still to be seen at the park gates. There 
is a good picture in the hall of the Prince of 
Wales’s stud at Newmarket and paintings in 
oil of all the famous winners of that day. 


DROMOLAND CASTLE 


The modern seat of Lord Inchiquin 


LEAMANAGH CASTLE, CO. CLARE 


An ancient seat of the O’Brien family now in ruins 


Leamanagh Castle was the ancient seat of 
that branch of the O’Briens from whom the 
present Lord Inchiquin is descended. It 
consists of a peal tower dating from 1480 
and a Tudor house of about a century later. 

An inscription over the entrance porch 
states that the latter “was built in the year 
of our Lord 1643 by Conor O’Brien and by 
Mary ni Mahon, his wife.” Of this lady, 
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DHE, TALLER 


Lafayette 
LADY HERVEY-BATHURST 
One of Lord Inchiquin's half-sisters 


known as “ Moira Rhu,” or Red Mary, many 
strange tales abound of her raids on the 
English settlers in 1641, her hanging her 
servants on the corbels of the castle, the men 
by the neck and the maids by their hair. 
When her husband fell mortally wounded 
in his skirmish with Ludlow and was carried 


home almost lifeless she looked from her 
window calling, “We need no dead men 
here |” 

At his death a few hours later she 
promptly assumed a magnificent robe 
of blue and silver, drove to Limerick, 
and offered to surrender to lreton, 
Cromwell’s general. Next day she 
married Colonel Cooper, a Cromwellian 
soldier, and thus saved the Leamanagh 
estates for her son at.the general 
confiscation. ‘Tradition relates that 
she killed Cooper with a kick, and 
that he was succeeded by some two 
dozen other husbands, few of whom 
escaped by a natural death ; but, it is 
only fair to say, the truth of this story 
is stoutly denied by Lord Inchiquin 
and his family. 

The career of this female Bluebeard 
is said to have ended by her being 
fastened up alive in a hollow tree and 
left to starve, and that her uneasy spirit 
still haunts the spot. The size and 
surroundings of Leamanagh, its gardens, 
fishpond, deer park, and long walled 
avenue, attest to the importance of the 
O’Brien family, by whom it was 
inhabited until Dromoland Castle— 
their beautiful modern home—became 
their principal place of residence in the 
time of Sir Donogh O’Brien. The 
picture of “Moira Rhu” hangs at 
Dromoland with many others of in- 
terest, including a life-sized one of 
King Brian Boroimhe and another of 
Queen Anne, presented by that royal 
lady during her reign to William, 3rd 
Earl of Inchiquin. Another relic is 
the massive mahogany table (almost 
the only one remaining of the wreck of the 
Spanish Armada in Clare). 

The present Lord Inchiquin, who suc- 
ceeded to the title last year, has three 
children, two sons and one daughter. One 
of his brothers is A.D.C. to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. He has seven half-sisters, 
one of whom recently married Sir Frederick 
Hervey-Bathurst of the Grenadier Guards. 
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THE HUMOUR OF LIFE—As seen by Phil May. 
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Host (who is rather ashamed at the number of servants Snobley has brought with him to the shoot): ‘‘ By the way, Snobley, 
| notice you have not brought your gardener with you, | trust there is nothing serious the matter with him” 
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seen by Phil May. 


THE HUMOUR OF LIFE —As 
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THE HUMOUR OF LIFE--—As seen by A. Newton Shepherd. 


A NEW INVASION OF ENGLAND 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


MISS MARY MOORE AT WYNDHAM’S THEATRE 
Miss Moore appears in the new play, The Mrmmy and the Humming Bird. This portrait is by the London Stereoscopic Company 
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Ellis & Walery 
MISS LOUIE FREEAR 


The heroine of A Chinese Honeymoon at the Strand 


The playgoing public owes many a debt to 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and it is particularly 
grateful to him for having discovered, for stage 
purposes, the land of the Mikado. Countless 
thousands, if not millions, of theatre-goers and 
music lovers have found enjoyment in all parts 
of the world in the delightful comic opera 
which brought “forth the full brilliance of its 
witty author and inspired Sir Arthur Sullivan 
in the composition of some of the very best 
music which ever emanated from his gifted 
brain. Again, but for the piece in question, 
it is doubtful if we should. have had the gay 
and tuneful Gezsha or the clever and melodic 
San Toy. So that, directly and indirectly, we 
owe much indeed to the author and composer 
of The Mikado. Our indebtedness is further 
increased by A Chinese Honeymoon, which is 
suggestive of the method of Mr. Gilbert even 
if it does not remind one of the unceasing 
melody and the musicianly skill of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. The scene is laid in China at the 
present time, and the story is sufficiently 
whimsical and the various complications are 
undoubtedly funny although—a pardonable 
fault in comic opera—they are decidedly ex- 
travagant. The Emperor seeks a bride who 
will marry him “for himself alone,” so he 
despatches an English skipper, who has been 
promoted to the post of Lord High Admiral 
of the Chinese fleet, in search of the paragon 
in question. But the conditions are rather 
hard, for the high state of the Emperor is 
withheld and the unlucky admiral has to 
pretend that he represents a billposter. 


t may be easily understood that the admiral 
returns from his quest without success. 

As a lingering death is the penalty of his 
failure it need hardly be said that he resorts 
to all sorts of expedients in order to avert the 
punishment. As there are various fair ones 
still at hand the ball is kept rolling, and some 
comical effects are obtained by making the 
abnormally tall Emperor think that he is 
betrothed to adiminutive “slavey.” To these 
ingredients add a cockney tradesman married 
to a jealous wife who insists upon her four 
bridesmaids travelling with her for detective 
and protective purposes, “throw in ”—as they 
say in the cookery books—a pair of young 
lovers, together with a sprinkling of quaint— 
even if imaginary—Chinese customs, and a 
fairly amusing concoction is prepared. Let it 
also be said that the imbroglio while diverting 
is innocent enough, and, save for some 


THE PLAYS 


of 
THE WEEK. 


questionable lines in the second act, there is 
nothing whatever to offend Mr. Gilbert’s 
“young lady of fifteen,” or anyone else for 
that matter. If Mr. Dance will just revise his 
libretto—it only means the cutting out of half- 


a-dozen lines—he will have given us an 
amusing story without a flaw. “For this 
relief much thanks,” for although the 


London playgoer may not be in the throes 
of “bitter cold” just yet he is decidedly 
“sick at heart” when he thinks of the 
vulgarity and suggestiveness which prevail in 
many of our so-called theatres just now. Mr. 
Howard Talbot’s music is bright, cheerful, 
exhilarating, and some of it is certainly 
of the order known as “catchy.” Other 
composers, including Mr. Ivan Caryll and 


““ CHINESE HONEYMOON ” 


A musical play in two acts, written by George 
Dance, music by Howard Talbot. Produced 
at the Strand Theatre on Saturday, 

October 5, 1901. 


Hang Chow (Emperor of} 
Ylang Vigne) - : 
Chippee Chop (Lore 
Chancellor) - Mr. E. Boyd-Jones 
Hi Lung (Lord High 
Ad@mniral)  )- 


Mr. Picton Roxborough 


Mr. Percy Clifton 


Tom Hatherton - - ME Leslie Stills 

Mr. Syn aP Nea - - Mr. Lionel Rignold 
Pee rave ei(pres ey Welton 
Hes |. piaosetts VR ose Ea 
Mrs, brown (he offal iss Ma. Vietr 


Yen Yen 

Sing Sing l honour 

Mi Mi (a wattress) - - 

Soo Soo (the JR ORS 'S 
miece) - 

Mrs. Pineapple - 5 

Fi Fi (ES at the 
hotel) - 


Miss Jessica Lait 
Miss Fanny Wright 


Miss Madge Temple 
Miss Beatrice Edwards 
Miss Ellas Dee 

= Miss Louie Freear 


{ Soo Soo's 
matds of 


Scene—China. Time—tThe present. 


THE CAST OF ‘A CHINESE HONEYMOON” 
At the Strand Theatre 


Mr. Ernest Vousden, who conducts the music 
of the piece, also contribute effective numbers. 


great element in the success of the pro- 


duction is the comical appearance of. 


Miss Louie Freear, who plays the “s'avey ” 

and keeps the house in a roar of laughter 
whenever she is on the stage. Her quaint 
facial expression and her curious antics belong 
to herself, and would seem to have been given 
to her by nature as compensation for her 
diminutive size. As a contrast the Emperor 
is impersonated by an actor of unusual 
height, Mr. Picton Roxborough, whose 
bland and perpetual smile is apparently so 
natural that it is constantly enjoyable. ‘The 
long and the short of it” in this piece are 
in every way excellent and, moreover, the idea 
is not run to death. The cockney tradesman 
is humorously represented by Mr. Lionel 
Rignold, and Miss M. A. Victor carries out 
in her well-known style the comical idea of 
an “official mother-in-law” imported from 
England by the Emperor, who rules the roost 
and inspires dread even within the bosom of 
the august potentate who has “invented ” 
her. A newcomer, Miss Beatrice Edwards, 
who appears as the princess of the customary 
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Ellis and Walery 
MISS ADA REEVE 


The new San Toy at Daly’s Theatre 


type, has a pleasant voice which wants proper 
control. The productionis beautifully mounted, 
the scenery and costumes being capital in all 
respects. In regard to the former it is curious 
to observe that while the programme gives 
the names of tradesmen, the names and ad- 
dresses of the people who have supplied the 
costumes and the hats being duly set forth, no 
mention is made of the scenic artist. This is 
quite in keeping with the modern manager, 
who no longer regards the painter of his 
scenery as of the same importance as the 
dressmaker and milliner. 


r. William Gillette has been almost uni- 
versally hailed as a materialisation of 
Sherlock Holmes. Is this, I wonder, because 
he is so wonderfully like Mr. Sidney Paget’s 
illustrations to the Adventures in the Strand? 
for Mr. Gillette is singularly unlike the man 
whom Dr. Doyle confesses primarily inspired 
him with the idea of his great detective. The 
parents of Sherlock Holmes were, Dr. Doyle 
tells us, a contempt for the average detective 
of fiction and an admiration for the deductive 
methods of Mr. Joseph Bell, a surgeon of 
Edinburgh, with a certain M. Dupin as god- 
father. Dr. Joe Bell, as he is familiarly called, 
is a well-known figure in the northern capital. 
His snow-white hair, clever, clean-shaven face 
lit by piercing though kindly grey eyes, are 

well calculated to arrest attention. 
Bell is not, and never has been, a 


t 

M “ professor,” as some of the Lordon 
papers have called him. He is consulting 
surgeon to the Royal Edinburgh Infirmary, 
and it is in that famous institution that his 
life work has been done. It was here that 
Dr. Doyle first had an opportunity of study- 
ing his original deductive methods, for he was 
for some considerable time ward clerk to 
Mr. Bell, and in that capacity he really played 
the part of his own rather thick-headed 
“Dr, Watson,” listening with unconcealed 
admiration while Mr. Bell estimated a man’s 
character from his trousers or his calling from 
small manual signs unnoticeable by a mere 
layman. Mr. Bell, however, from the first 
modestly disclaimed any special insight, 
saying very truly that the same power lay 
ready to the hand of anyone willing to train 
his faculty of observation. This was fifteen 
years ago, and it is really true that people 
have become more observant. Many a 
medical Sherlock Holmes “deduces” un- 
known to fame in our London hospitals. 
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The latest Portrait of Miss Hilda Hanbury. 


nd acousin of Miss Julia Neilson, has been playing the part of the sister of the woman who 
tempted the Man of His Word at the Imperial Theatre. This picture is by Mr. Ellis 


Miss Hilda Hanbury, who is a younger sister of Miss Lily Hanbury a 
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LADY HUNTWORTH’S EXPERIMENT” AS PLAYED BY AMATEURS IN SIMLA 


The figures in the group, which was taken by Bourne and Shepherd, represent, from left to right—standing : Miss FitzGerald as Keziah, Major P. Holiand as Captain Dorvaston, 
Mrs. Tyler as Caroline Rayward, the Earl of Suffolk as Mr. Crayll; seated: Mrs. Cleveland as Miss Hannah Pillinger, Mr. H. A. Sams 
as the Rev. Henry Thoresby, Captain C. Bailey as the Rev, Audley Pillinger, and Miss P. Buckland as Lucy Fillirger 


How We Entertain the East. 


mateur theatricals are immensely popular in India, especially in 


military stations. The Simla Amateur Dramatic Club has 
some excellent players. Quite recently they produced Mr. R. C. 
Carton’s delightful comedy, Lady Huntworth’s Experiment, and 
the fifth performance of the season was The Adventure of Lady 
Ursula, while according to latest particulars Cavalleria Rusticana 
was in preparation. Lady Huntworth’s 
Experiment seems to have been a distinct 
success. The entire cast was photographed 
in the accompanying picture, except the boy 
and Mr. A. Williams, who appeared as Gandy, 
but he could not be got to face the camera. 
Soles and civil servants in the sun-baked 

cities of India will soon have the oppor- 
tunity to welcome a company of their fellow 
countrymen and girls in a vréfertotre of 
musical plays. The company, under the 
direction of Mr. John Gunn, is now on its 
way to Bombay, and the tour that it will begin 
immediately on arrival out there is to be an ex- 
tended one. The pieces that will be performed 
include Flovodora, The Toreador, San Toy, 
The Messenger Boy, The Circus Girl, The 
Gaiety Girl, and possibly The Geisha. About 
forty people have gone out in the company, 
including the following principals : Miss Elise 
Cook, Miss Winifred Gunn, Miss Marie 
Shields, Mr. John A. Warden, Mr. Fritz 
Rimma, and Mr, Edward Laurie. The 
experiment is an expensive and hazardous enterprise in face 
of the fact that most of those pieces have been performed at 
one time or other by amateur companies organised by military and 
civil officials eager for some excitement to counteract the monotony 
of their lives. Indian society has produced some capable amateurs, 
and report says that the professional company now gone out will soon 
learn that the amateurs, capable and incompetent alike, regard 
themselves as superior to the others. 


MISS GAYNOR ROWLANDS 
Who has gone to India on tour with Mr. Gunn's company 
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How the East Entertains Us. 


f India has not charmed us histrionically we have to thank 
Japan for Sada Yacco and several eastern countries for all sorts. 
of entertaining varieties. The Japanese wrestlers now appearing at 
the Empire are not only illustrating Japanese arts of self-defence but 
exhibit a scheme of self-defence designed by Mr. Barton Wright, who 
presents and organised the performance. This defence is said to 
secure immunity from every form of attack to 
which the unsuspecting traveller in strange or 
familiar lands may be subjected.. Armed 
with the necessary knowledge he may go at 
his ease through streets where the Hooligan 
flourishes in the outskirts of London, through 
Montmartre and La Villette in Paris, through 
the Delicias of Madrid, and the slums where- 
‘from Rome looks out towarcs the Campagna 
and Stamboul sees the Golden Horn. Mr. 
Barton Wright, himself a traveller in many 
lands, has picked up what he deemed best of 
every method of self-defence and worked his 
collection into a comprehensive system that 
he explains to members of his own club in 
Shaftesbury Avenue. In Japan, whence the 
wrestlers now appearing at the Empire come, 
all the police are trained in the arts of self- 
defence and wrestling so that they can deal in 
short, sharp, effective manner with disturbers 
of the peace. I have seen a trained wrestler 
who knows all that the West of England can 
teach him, a man standing six feet and two or 
three inches in his stockings and muscular as Goliath of Gath, floored 
by a little Japanese instructor of police who came up to his chest. The 
big man had nochance. Mr. Barton Wright’s scheme of defence pro- 
vides against an attack by a man with a knife, and the only way to 
get rid of a master of the scheme is to shoot him at long range with 
arifle. I don’t think the system protects him against that. For 
the rest it is an ingenious and genuine method and comes at a fortu- 
nate hour when people want to improve their physique. 
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MR. LIONEL MONCKTON 


Composer at the Gaiety and Daly's. Portrait by Ellis 


and Walery 


r. Lionel Monckton, the composer of 
charming light opera songs, of quaint 
musical ideas, and stirring military refrains 
that set all London trying to sing, lives and 
works right in the very busiest 
quarter of the West-end. He occu- 
pies a flat just by Piccadilly 
Circus, a flat brightened by pictures 
and photographs, with tables and 
mantelboard crowded with a collec- 
tion of interesting souvenirs and 
presents that go to make up in a 
picturesque way a record of his 
own life. 


n one corner of Mr. Monckton’s 
workroom there stands a pic- 
turesque old eight-day hall clock, 
a present from the late William 
Terriss. On the night that poor 
Terriss was stabbed Mr. Monckton . 
hurried from the Gaiety to the 
Adelphi too late to see his friend 
alive. That night when he re- 
turned home he found that the 
clock had stopped, and the hands 
pointed five minutes to eight, the 
very hour at which the giver of it 
had breathéd his last. 
r. Monckton does not believe 
in going away to the country 
or travelling abroad to get isolation 
and atmosphere for his work. The 
noise in the streets that only 
weakens for a few short hours in 
the very early morning helps by 
its rhythmic beat to suggest the 
ideas that he knows how to turn 
into music. He was born in 
London and he understands it, In 
that fact may be found the reason 
of the success with which he ap- 
peals toa London audience. Look- 
ing down on Piccadilly he gets the 
movement of the people that is 
often interpreted in his music. 


t was when he was at Oxford and a member 
of the O,U.D.C. that he first displayed in 
public his faculty for composition, and in 1889 
his incidental music to /w/ius Cesar attracted 
no little attention in the university. His first 
essay as a composer in London was made at 
the Gaiety, when he contributed some numbers 
10 the last of the Fred Leslie pieces, Cénder- 
Ellen Up Too Late. Since then he has con- 


MAKERS 


of 
MUSICAL COMEDY. 


tinued to be associated with ail the productions 
at that theatre. With Zhe Geisha he began 
contributing numbers to Daly’s, and in 4 
Greek Slave as well as in San T oy his 
popular music finds a prominent place. 


Ore of the most widely known of his songs, 

“Soldiers in the Park,” suggested itself 
to him one night at Boulogne, where he hap- 
pened to be cornered owing to a terrific storm 
in the Channel. The phrase, “Oh, listen to 
the band,” and the air occurred to him at the 
same moment, and the result was a number 
which although completed in London was 
made in France, Strange to say it turned 
out to be even more popular in America than 
in England, That is one of Mr. Monckton’s 
own favourite songs, but “A Little Bit of 
String,” “It’s Nice to be a Boy Sometimes,” 
and “Keep off the Grass” are still more to 
his liking. 


MR. JAMES DAVIS (‘‘OWEN HALL”) AND MR. GEORGE EDWARDES 


Portrait by Midgley Asquith, Harrogate 


ie present Mr. Monckton is spending all his 

mornings, the time when he finds he can 
write best, in composing the music for the new 
play that is to succeed San Toy at Daly’s 
Theatre about January next. The new piece 
will have a modern story, the first act of which 
will take place in Devonshire, the second in 
London. Itis safe to assume a success for 
Mr. Lionel Monckton’s most ambitious essay. 
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THE COMPOSER OF 


Mr. Leslie Stuart. Portrait by the London Stereoscopic 
Company 


‘“FLORODORA" 


N° composer of popular music is more in 
vogue at the present day than Mr. 
Leslie Stuart, the writer of such widely different 
numbers as “ The Soldiers of the Queen” and 
“Oh tell me, Pretty Maiden,” who 
has just gone to America. And 
no British composer perhaps has 
his songs played at home and far 
away in our distant colonies and 
throughout the United States, to 
the same extent as he has, 
r, Stuart has been writing 
music since he was fourteen 
years old, For the church ser- 
vice he has written much, and 
those who hear the music never 
suspect that he who wrote the 
mass, the litany, or the anthem was 
also the composer of /V/orodora 
and The Silver Slipper. 
Ls before he had set to work 
’ to write the music of /’/o- 
rodora he had won an enviable 
reputation as a writer of songs in 
which some deep current of poetic 
feeling was almost ever to be 
found. His coon songs, sung 
generally for the first time in Eng- 
land by Eugene Stratton, found a 
still greater audience in America, 
They became in the cities of the 
colder northern states as well as 
on the great cotton plantations of 
the south the melodies of the 
people. In this country they sent 
society banjo playing, if the term is 
permissible, and an exalted per- 
sonage of the realm confesses to 
a fondness for listening to some 
of them that does not weaken 
with constant repetition, 
efore Mr. Stuart became a 
composer for musical plays 
he used to write the words for 
almost all his songs, and he still 
continues in some instances to supply, and 
that, too, in his most successful efforts, the 
lyrics for his music. His next work for the 
theatre will most likely have its first production 
in America, whither Mr. Stuart has gone in 
order to be present at the anniversary per- 
formance of Florodora in New York, where 
this musical comedy has had a tremendous 
vogue for many months. 
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Miss Violet Vanbrugh in her Dressing-room at the Criterion. 


COPYRIGHT FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR THIS JOURNAL. 


Miss Violet Vanbrugh, who plays the fiery part of Lady Shelmerdine in Mr. R. C. Carton's new play, 
on Sep.ember 14, is the daughter of the late Prebendary Barnes, and was trained for the stage by Miss Sarah Thorne. 
on the stage. This picture has been taken by Mr. F. G. Hodsoll 


The Undercurrent, which was produced at the Criterion Theatre 
She has been thirteen years 
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Chance, unaided by any preconceived des 

sire to become a playwright, was 
responsible for the circumstances that in- 
duced Mr. Jimmy Davis to write for the stage, 
and the mere accident of position brought 
about the idea that formed the basis for his 
first play, which was 4 Gaiety Girl. He 
had been talking to his friend, Mr. George 
Edwardes, one day, and more in the spirit of 


THE SIX BRIDESMAIDS IN 


fun than anything else offered to write him a 
play. To that offar Mr. Edwardes rep'ied, 
“Goahead.” The subject was dropped at that 
and was not allud.d to again until one morn- 
ing when the two were travelling together. 
They were driving from Windsor to Wink- 
field when Mr. Edwardes suddenly brought 
up the matter by asking what progress had 
been made, .to which the other replied that 
he had done nothing as he did not think the 
proposal was seriously meant. Finding, how- 
ever, that he was wrong in thinking so he 


pointed to the barracks, and asked how they 
would do for an opening scene in which some 
officers of the Guards bring down Gaiety 
girls and introduce them to society there. 
The idea pleased Mr, Edwardes, and it was 
then that Mr. Jimmy Davis wrote his first 
play and assumed the nom de guerre of 
Owen Hall, under which theatre-goeis chiefly 
know him, 


“THE TOREADOR"” AT THE 


Gaiety Girl was produced at the Prince 

of Wales’s in 1893 and was the first of 

Mr. Edwardes’s own individual productions that 
made a big momentary success. Mr. Owen 
Hall also wrote An Artis?s Model, The 
Geisha, and A Greek Slave for Daly’s as 
well as Florodora and The Silver Slipper 
for the Lyric. Everything that he wrote for 
the stage has been written to order and all 
have been produced. He is now hatching 
out an idea for a piece to follow The Silver 
Slipper, and is adapting a Palais Royal farce, 
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n eight years he has written six plays, five of 
which ran for well over a year in London 

and are still being played somewhere. Ten 
weeks in the year he devotes to play-writing, 
during the other forty-two he takes life easily. 


F tom 1874-86 he practised as a solicitor, 
then entered Gray’s Inn as a bar stu- 
dent; later he became a iournalist, and in 


Ellis & Walery 


GAIETY 


turn owned Pan, the Cuchoo, the 4a’, and 
the Phenix. He used also to contribute 
short stories to Z7yruth, the World, the 
Lady’s Pictorial, and dramatic criticism to 
the Sporting Times. He dislikes the theatre, 
except the Gaiety and any playhouse where a 
play of his own is drawing well. He holds 
strong views on the subject of general dis- 
armament, yet his own son holds a commission 
in the King’s Army and is now on his way 
home from South Africa, where he has been 
since almost the commencement of the war, 
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Miss Edna May and Mr. Farkoa at the Apollo Theatre. 


This picture, taken by Mr. Bassano, shows Miss Edna May as the Baroness and her husband. She is so puritanical that she is ashamed that 
he should see her ankle when he ties her shoe 
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Mr. G. P. Huntley and Miss Edna May at the Apollo Theatre. 


enet making love to the Baroness, whom he mistakes for the cousin of Kitty Grey 
, 


‘this picture, taken by Mr. Bassano, shows Mr. Huntley. as Lord Plantag 
e she is seated 


in whose dressing-room and costum 
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Scenes from Mr. Pinero’s New Play, “Iris.” at the Garrick. 


Peo ye SRE ep 


MALDONADO'S ARRIVAL AT IRIS’S VILLA AT CADENABBIA ON THE LAKE OF COMO 


Maldonado (Mr. Oscar Asche) turns up in Italy and visits Iris (Miss Fay Davis), She is rather taken aback by his appearance, for she has been devoting herself 
entirely to Trenwith. The pictures are by Ellis 


THE SCENE IN IRIS BELLAMY’S DRAWING-ROOM AT KENSINGTON AFTER DINNER 
Maldonado (My, Oscar Asche) is 


chatting on the settee to Fanny Sylvain (Miss Beryl Faber), Laurence Trenwith (Mr. Charles Bryant), Iris's lover, is seen standing watching her. 
On the extreme right is her solicitor, Archibald Kane (Mr, Gerald Robertshaw), who absconds with her fortune 


The picture shows Iris (Miss Fay Davis) in the first act seated on the extreme left speaking to Croker Harrington (Mr. Dion Boucicault). 
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A CONFIDENCE. . . 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Rosa Mulholland Gilbert. 


ae [peat years ! I am notched and grizzled. 
You are only mellowed, ripened.” 

My. friend smiled and lighted a fresh cigar- 
vette. 
to expect to find him ‘after my long absence 
I had 
sought him here in the retreat where he and 
his cold, uncongenial wife lived, it was said, 
like a pair of hermits. 
when the lady was absent I thought myself 
fortunate, and prepared to probe the unhapp’- 
ness of one whose affection in’early youth had 
left a very sunny spot on my memory. 

"1 was, infact, ready to give him all the 
pity and sympathy which a bachelor of ex- 
perience can feel for the irremediable mistake 


He puzz'ed me. 


a disappointed if’ not soured man. 


Arriving at a moment 


of a married friend. ~ : 

“ You are just the same,” I went on, ‘with 
that romantic un-English look, as I called it, 
which you never would acknowledge. 
remember I dubbed you ‘The Troubadour.’ ” 

He nodded and hummed a verse of the 
little eld obsolete song :— 

She for the feoubadour hopelessly wept ; 
Under the battlement softly he crept, 
Singing ‘“‘ From Palestine hither I come, 
Lady love, lady love, welcome me home.” 

“Oh, that she!” I exclaimed, “‘ Does she 
still hopelessly weep or did she welcome you 
home ?” 

He gave me a keen glance, answering 
perhaps something. betrayed by my voice 
rather than my words. 

““ Have you been hearing tales about me?” 


he asked. “Shall I tell you the story of my 
wedded life ?” 
“Tf it does not pain you.” Z 


He smiled again. “ He has grown entirely 
philosophic,” I thought, “yet not heartless, 
or he would not have welcomed back an old 
comrade so warmly.” 

“Where shall I begin ?” he asked. 

“ At the beginning. You were very young, 
careless, and I think heart-whole when I went 
to the other end of the world and lost sight of 
you, half a lifetime ago.” 

“Do you know that I haye been a 
millionaire in the meantime ?” 

‘‘T have heard something of it.” 

“ The wealth of an ancient relative poured 
in on me after his death. How the golden 
wave came and went is a story by itself. For 
five gilded years I was transfigured in the eyes 
of the world, and it was during that period I 
met and fell in love with my wife.” 

I had heard all this and more, and I felt 
sorry. I looked steadily at the opposite wall 
lest my pity should daunt him. I knew the 
story of the worldly mother and daughter who 
had forced him into a loveless marriage for 
greed of the fortune which had proved so 
elusive. He went on :— 

“Tt was not I alone who thought her 
supremely beautiful. The world had already 
bestowed on her a queenship before the June 


Rumour had led me . 


You — 


day when’ I first saw her at an open-air {€:e, 
all in white, pale, cold, severe, and sweet like 
a goddess in marble. 
beside her, a woman of a different type. As 


I gazed after her in what you ‘would call : 


romantic enthusiasm .a ‘friend laughed and 
bade me veil my admiration as those women 
were known to be in quest of a golden million, 
I felt quite ready to tie mine in a silken 
bag and deposit it at the feet of the beauty 
which had affected me like a benediction. 
My friend drew my arm through his and 
forced me away with him’ in another direction, 
I knew him to be a cynical man of the world 
and discounted his information ard his judg- 
ment accordingly. 

“Tf it be the case that what everybody says 
must: be true, then true it was that the cold 
exquisite daughter and the haughty hawk-like 
mother were adventuresses playing a game 
for fortune, beauty against a slender purse 
and a year or two of prime youth. Already 
beauty had over and over again dared to re- 
ject love, adoration, and fortune considerable. 
‘Their figure has not ‘yet’ been reached,’ 
whispered my cynical friend, * your million will 
do it.’ 
an open worshipper and moth-like was reeling 
Iam bound to admit that 
all the encouragement I received was’ from 
the mother. 
For one moment only I saw her, as I imagined, 
warm into sympathy, but though she froze up 
again at my nearer approach that fleeting sign 
I persisted in my 


By this time I had proclaimed myself 
round the flame, 


The daughter remained icy. 


of warmth was enough, 
suit, and in a short time was the accepted 
lover of the woman who held me in thrall.” 

“ She accepted you willingly ?” 

“ Tacitly so. The mother seized on me 
with ¢ffusion. My affianced wife appeared 
just to endure her new position with patience, 
nothing more. The mother assured me that 
her daughter had a most affectionate nature 
hidden under that chill exterior. She loved 
me and she had never loved any other man. 
I tried to believe her even though my heart 
craved for more tenderness than I received 
or seemed likely to receive. But at that time 
merely to be near such loveliness was more to 
me than to be adored by other women. And 
so we wed.” : } : 

He paused. The. expression of his face, 
at which I took a furtive glance, was inscrut- 
able to me. 

“Go on old fellow,” I said, low. 
did it all work out ?” 

He continued: “After a time when the 
excitement of my first pride and happiness 
had subsided I began to feel reluctantly con- 
scious that there was something wanting in 
My wife’s behaviour was 


“How 


‘our life together. 
perfect from every point of view, but there was 
a wall of reserve between us which nothing 
was able to break through. Wherever we 
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Her mother walked : 


went I was’aware that people said I had been 
married without love for the sake of my 
million. How was I to feel sure that the 
verdict was not a true one? Had she given 
her heart to some worthy fellow who was 
millionless and rejected him even as she 
had accepted me at her mother’s bidding? 
Gradually, as my eyes opened to much that 
had always been going on in the world 
unperceived I admitted that~ this 
cruel case was ours, hers and mine, and 


by ‘me, 


blamed myself more in the miatter‘than I 
blamed her, if blame there might be. It was 
a bitter world: where a man required a million 
to buy the woman he loved, and after all got 
only the shell of her, destitute of heart and 
sheathed in a perpetual frost.” 

He stopped: again. 
at hiin. 


I stole another look 
He was a man to love.’ I hated the 
woman, — 

“Go on, my boy,” I-whispered: 

“T resolved to take things as they came 
and to make the best of the goods the gods 
We led a life! of 
pleasure. 


had provided’ for’ me. 


amusement. and Our house * in 
London and our country house (not. this 
house, ‘something much grander) were as 
perfect as money could make them, My wife 
went everywhere, dressed and bejewelled as the 
world expected to see her, 
the smart. crowd known as’ society. 
proud beyond the pride of man when I saw 
the woman I had chosén receiving the 
admiration which no one could refuse her. 


I even thought she seemed glad of my pride 


We entertained 
I was 


in her, for once or twice as-I looked. at her 
across the shoulders of a crowd that divided 
us I thought I saw something in her eyes of 
warmth which was absent from them when 
we found ourselves again in our home. 

“As time went on her reserve which was 
my despair communicated itself to me, and 
the impassable barrier between .us was 
complete.” 

There was another silence while the rising 
wind soughed through the wet trees and brought 
down yesterday’s rain in drifts along with the 
yellow leaves to the gravel outside the windows, 
Knowing the sequel that was to some I was 
in no haste to urge my friend forward with his 
narrative, 

“Do you apprehend the situation?” he 
asked presently, 

“Perfectly,” I said. 

“Does all this agree with what my friends 
say about me in London?” 

“T confess I had heard that you had 
unfortunately married a cold and heartless 
woman,” I said. 

“ Ah { ” 

We went on smoking in silence. At last 
he said abruptly, “I have more to iell.” 

‘“‘Hurt yourself no further, dear old friend. 
I think I can imagine all the rest.” 
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“Can you? Iam not altogether sure that 
you can.” 

We smoked in silence for about a minute, 
and then he continued :— 

~ “Some other time I may tell you of how 

my unexpected fortune departed as suddenly 
and surprisingly as it arrived. The news of 
what appeared’ to’be total ruin reached me 
first.in a telegram which I found waiting for 
me one night when I returned home from a 
dinner party alone, my wife having pleaded a 
headache and retired to her room early in 
the evening. ‘I gathered up the letters which 
had come by the last post and carried them’ to 
my dressing-room, where I sat down to read 
them. Imagine casting one’s eyes on a bit 
of paper as the eyes of the owner of a million 
and raising them with the knowledge that one 
does not own a penny in the world. I sat 
long immovable, stunned with the suddenness 
of the blow. The clock struck again and 
again, and still I sat confronting one idea 
which dominated all others, that thronged my 
Imagination, concerning the consequences of 
this unlooked-for misfortune. p 

“How was I to tell my wife? How would 
she bear it—she who had married me for the 
splendours which she must relinquish, the 
woman whose beauty, whose gentle if cold 
companionship and perfect conduct towards 


me and the world I had bought with gold? | 


If she could not love me before how bitterly 
would she turn from me now ! 

T had sat for two or three hours motion- 
less as a stone ; the first gleam of dawn crept 
in .at the edges of the blinds and I stirred and 
writhed in my chair. What a morning for 
the sun to arise upon. Something else stirred 
also just outside-the door, something that had 
heard me groan, a sympathetic mouse perhaps. 


CRITICAL REGINALD. 


I thought bitterly of a beautiful sleeper not 
far away who could not be expected to be as 
sympathetic even as a mouse. 

“The door opened a little, opened more, 
and a figure in a white robe appeared on the 
threshold in the grey light ; not a mouse but 
my wife. 
away my head, muttering that there were no 
thieves in the house ; it was only I who had 
made any noise which might have alarmed 
her.. She.did not go away, but. stood there 
looking at me. i uss 

“What ails you?’ she said gently. 

““¢ Nothing that I can tell you at present,’ 
I said. ‘Go back to your rest.’ 

“will you not tell me what is the 
matter ?’ 

“Certainly. I will tell you to-morrow. 
It is only some bad news.’ . : 

“While I was speaking her keen eyes 
caught sight of the open telegram and of the 
letters sprawled on the paper which spelled 
ruin. The next moment she was on her knees 
beside me. ; 

“¢QOh, my dear, will you. not share- this 
trouble with me ?’ ' 


“JT was. so stupid from the shock I ‘had . 


borne that the sweet words and pleading tone 
came on me like-a second blow. The next 
moment I was not sure I had heard them, 
did not believe in them. I answered cruelly, 
‘Unfortunately you will have to share it with 
me.’ ; : 
“No, say ‘ fortunately.” Oh, my love, 
my husband, am | so unworthy ? 
counted as a thing bought with gold, living 
on gold and for gold, and cast aside when 
gold fails and love might well take its 
place ?? 

“ My brain was so dizzy that I could not 


One glance at her and I turned . 


power within me to undeceive you. 


Must I be © 
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accept the truth of her meaning, and kept 
arguing with her like a man in a fever. 

“«Is it not absurd,’ I said, ‘that you 
should imagine you could love me now when 
you could not love me through all the five 
years of my devotedness to you,?’ 

“She crept nearer to me and wound her- 
arm round my neck. : 

“1 Joved you,’ she said, ‘I. loved you 
since the first day I knew you. But I knew 
there was a plan made by others to. force 
me upon you that your possessions might be 
useful to me and those belonging to me. 
The knowledge of this paralysed my actions, 
even my looks. I knew you thought you were: 
taking a loveless wife, and seeing you were 
willing to take me so I was too nervous, too: 
timid, too proud, too unhappy, to have any 
Now for 
the first time my heart has found way to, speak. 
We will work, we will laugh, we will be happy 
together.’ ; 

“She tightened her sweet hold of my 
neck. My arms closed round her—-—=” 

He stopped suddenly. He had been talk- 
ing as if unaware of my presence. There was. 
a long silence, and before it ended my hand 
found its way to his shoulder: 

“{ understand now, old: friend,” I said 
softly. 

He shook himself up and laughed a little 
bright laugh. 

“Yes,” he said, “1 thought I should give 
you a surprise. So much for the opinion of 
the world and a man’s penetration of a 
woman’s heart and mind. And here we are: 
after all with enough saved out of the wreck 
to live on simply and with content. Hark, I 
hear wheels. My wife is arriving home. 
Come and be introduced to her.” 


(A warning to the rising generation.) 


The critical faculty of the rising generation seems to be abnormally developed. There is no subject under the sun on which they 
are not (in their own estimation) competent to give an opinion.—Daily Paper. 


Young Reginald was one of those 
Whom strangers take a liking to ; 
He could be pleasant when he chose, 
His looks were rather striking, too. 
Necessity, with terrors grim, 
He never had to brave, or it’s 
Unlikely I’d refer to him 
As one of Fortune’s favourites. 


A splendid house in town he had— 
Few people paida stiffer rent— 
An orphan he, which some think sad, 

But tastes are always different. 


Of course he missed a parent’s charge, 
But then it’s nice—I’m sure it is, 

If you have got an income large 
From trustworthy securities. 


Accomplishments he had but few— 
The reader here with pity sighs— 
No funny anecdotes he knew, 
But Reginald cow/d criticise. 


He found his prey on ev’ry hand, 
Athletics and astronomy, 

The dram1, evolution, and 
Political economy. 


He carped at ballet girls’ physiques— 
Though some of them have decent ones— 

He touched on art among the Greeks, 
And masters old and recent ones. 


He sneered at triumphs of the cook, 
The lack of spice or salt with them ; 
If authors dared to write a book 
He frequently found fault with them. 


And many a skilled musician quite 
A grudge to Master Regvie owes ; 

He talked of motifs that were /ezt, 
Of octaves and arpeggios. 


Religion could not well avoid 

” His critical propensities, 

He was as easily annoyed 
As even Mr. Kensit is. 


In short, with his sarcastic stings 
He always kept upsetting men, 
From costermongers up to kings, 
From bishops down to betting men. 


Now lend a sympathetic thought, 
Some details I will state about 

The mournful circumstance that brought 
His most untimely fate about. 


One night (through relatives’ desire 
I’ve made a solemn promise [Il 
Refrain from dates) there raged a fire 

Inside our hero’s domicile. 


Awaking with a sudden thrill-- 

No coward could one reckon him— 
He saw upon the window sill 

A sturdy figure beckon him. 


He cried, “How dare you thus intrude, 
i’ve not the slightest need of you ; 
Your conduct is extremely rude, 


It’s very wrong indeed of you!” 
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The helmeted official said, 
“T know it’s late\for calling in, 
But waste no time, beneath your bed 
The floor will soon be falling in. 


“ The staircase no assistance lends 
In any form or shade for you, 


"And 30 the County Council sends 


This lengthy fire escape for you.” 


“The County Council !” Reggie yelled, 
“That pack of fools who handle us ; 

Discussions on the point I’ve held, 
Their conduct’s really scandalous.” 


(The boards beneath began to creak, 
The temp’rature excessive was.) 

“T always thought how very weak 
The sentiment Progressive was.” 


“Come on !” the fireman wildly cried. 
Said Reggie, “ Pray the folly see 
Of taking, on the other siae, 
Too Moderate a policy.” 


That hero of the fire brigade 

Rushed in, and other chaps with him, 
For Reginald, but were dismayed 

To see the floor collapse with him. 


Some trifling moral we may trace 
That can provoke no sneer of ours— 
There is a proper time and place 
For all things in this sphere of ours. 
PERCY GREENBANK. 
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The Dragon at Earl’s Court. 


~~ 


> a ne 


ESA 


One of the most popular features at Earl’s Court this season is the Chinese dragon, which, running on narrow railway lines, 
winds its way through the grounds. Small seats are arranged along the monster’s sides for those who wish to travel by the 
dragon car. Photographed by flashlight, specially for ‘‘ The Tatler,” by Mr. F. G. Hodsoll 
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Current Sports and Pastimes. 


MI: Archibald Hamilton, who is 

the master of the Iping 
Harriers, a very smart pack of 
20 in. dwarf foxhounds, is the 
eldest son of Sir Edward and 
Lady Hamilton of Iping House, 
near Midhurst. Mr. Hamilton 
jhas the a’most unique positi: n of 
being heir to two baronetcies held 
by his father and is sxth in de- 
‘scent from the Hon. William 
Hamilton, brother of James, 6th 
Earl of Abercorn, and so is in 
remainder to some of the Duke of 


-Abercorn’s minor titles. 
M r. Hamilton was booked for 
the army like his father 
before him, but owing to a defect 
in his sight he was obliged to give 
up all thoughts of soldiering. He 
is married to the only daughter of 
Admiral FitzGeorge, second son 
of the Duke of Cambridge, and 
has one son, the Duke’s only 
grandchild. There was quite a 
gathering of royalties at the chris- 
tening of this important little baby, 
the Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wall and York as well as the Duke 
of Cambridge standing sponsors 
in person. 


OE Exmoor proper buildings of 

any sort are extremely few 
and far between, and the lonely 
farmstead of Tom’s Hill, built by 
the late Mr. Knight when he 
attempted to reclaim the moor, is 
the spot generally selected for 
kennelling the staghounds> when 
they are at work on their best 
country. For miles around extends an undu- 
lating sea of grass that runs right up to the 
‘doors of Tom’s Hill, now used only as a 
shepherd’s cottage, whence Lord Ebrington’s 
numerous flocks of Cheviot sheep are counted 
and controlled. From this spot an immense 
‘sweep of the stag-hunting country can be 
commanded when the moorland skies are 
propitious and the 
cloudy fog, so pre- 
valent on all high 
ground, has rolled 
away under the ac- 
tion of sun and 
wind. The swampy 
wildernesses of Pin- 
ford Bog facing 
Tom’s' Hill have 
been the starting 
point of several 
famous runs in the 
course of the past 
season, in which all 
the boldest and 
best-mounted of the 
field have made re- 
peated  acquaint~ 
ance with the praty 
surface, the gutters 
and grips and boggy 
crossings of the 
streams emptying 
many saddies_ in 
each run. Luckily, 
however, their fall 
is soft. 


MR. ARCHIBALD HAMILTON 


Master of the Iping Harriers 


M r. William Renton of Clare House, Tiver- 

ton, is field- master of Sir John 
Amory’s staghounds and hunts regu’arly with 
the Devon and Somerset, of whose hunt com- 
mittee he isa member. His eldest son, Lieu- 
tenant Gerald Renton of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, is at present on active service in 
South Africa. When hunting on the forest 


fe 
sim 


A MEET OF THE SURREY UNION FOXHOUNDS 
In front of Woodcote Grove, Epsom, the residence of Mr. A. W. Aston 
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s.de of the country Mr. Renton 
occupies the late Colonel Hornby 
Buller’s stables at Exford. 


M r. Colville C. Hayter Hames 

makes his way to Exmoor 
every autumn from his home at 
Chagford in South Devon, and 
forms one of the numerous band 
of ex-masters of hounds who follow 
the chase of the wild red deer in 
its most popular months. Mrs. 
Hayter Hames, who is a younser 
daughter of Mr. Octavius Brad- 
shaw, occasionally accompanies 
her husband to the moor. 


[peeeneon Common, where Mr. 

Hayter Hames is seen in the 
illustration about to sp'ash through 
a watery gateway, forms part of the 
best galloping ground with which 
I-xmoor proper abounds. Here for 
miles around pcaty expanses of 
grass and heather, with fences very 
few and far between, afford bound- 
less scope for the speed and endur- 
ance of the hunted deer and the 
tall hounds and swift horses that 
follow them. 


Apes shooting season in Scotland 
remains very good, and while 

the deer forests are yielding stags 
in plenty the moors are by no 
means deserted, and grouse con- 
tinue to come plent fully to the 
gun, Inverness and _ Perthshire 
being perhaps the pick of the 
counties. Deer-stalking is taking 
most of the sportsman’s time, 
because in or about mid-October 
the end of the stag shooting will be 
reachid, and the cost of the forests makes 
tenants anxious to do what may be done in 
the little time allowed to them. Wind and 
weather have been very kind to the tenants 
this year, while stalkers are often well pleased 
to have one stag for a day’s work ; this year’s 
record to the time of writing is seven. The 
circumstances under which one gun secured 
seven stags in one 
day would afford 
interesting reading. 
Ladies are more to 
the fore than ever 
in the forests th’s 
year. I have heard 
of several instances 
where a lady has 
secured two stags 
in a day, stalking 
er quarry in the 

orthodox manner. 
The presence of 
ladies on the moors 
and stubble fields 
and at covert sides 
has long ceased to 
be regarded as a 


novelty, and few 
men are found now 
to object to the 


presence of the fair 
sex. If women 
hunt it is not easy 
to see why on 
earth they should 
not shoot. 
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GOING ACROSS THE HEATHER SLOPES OF. EXMOOR ON THE WAY TO A MEET 


Mr. C. G. Hayter Hames on Brendon Common. 
This snapshot was taken by Mr. Philip 
Evered 


Jee King’s arrival at Balmoral gives an 

impetus to the most elaborate and ex- 
pensive form of sport our islands know—deer- 
driving. As the name suggests, the deer are 
driven past points where the guns are stationed, 
but to do this effectively a large army of 
beaters is required and the entire forest is up- 
set. Roe deer-driving is a simpler form of 
sport on a far smaller scale, but when the red 
and roe deer are included all the secret 
places of the anima's are invaded and ordi- 
nary sport becomes impossible for a long time 
to come. On this account the few tenants of 
deer forests who indulge in deer-driving 
only do so in the last days of the season, after 
which the land can 
have all the rest it re- 
quires. Driving is the 
only way of securing a 
Lig bag because even 
the largest forest can 
accommodate very few 
stalkers at one time, 
and consideration of 
wnd must always be 
taken into account. 
King Edward’s Bal- 
moral shootings include 
ab ut 50,000 acres of 
forest, and it is some 
years since the woods 
were severely handled. 


eer-driving is the 
King’s favourite 

form of sport, and is a 
feature of the entertain- 
ment provided for any 
great potentate who 
may be invited to 


Balmoral. The Duke of Fife, too, drives 
deer, in his great forest of Mar which lies 
south of Balmoral, and it is probable that 
deer will be driven in the forests attached 
to any great estate that the King may visit 
while in the Highlands. It has been said 
that the Neumanns, who lease the famous 
forest of Invercauld from Mr. Haldane Farqu- 
harson, will be honoured with a royal visit and 
that the forest will be driven to give the best 
sport obtainable. 


The Rev. George Chilton (aged 75) and Mr. J. 
W. Budd chatting together at Comer's Gate, 


Exmoor. Photographed by Mr. C. M. G. Luard 


A TYPICAL HUNTING SCENE ON EXMOOR 
The pack of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds 
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C. M. u. Luard 


The Hon. J. L. Bathurst (late master of the 
Eggesford Foxhounds) and Mr. Sanders 
watching the tufters at Cloutsham 


Practised shots are not keen to fire at the first’ 

mark that offers ; they know the habits of 
the deer and the moment at which the great 
head may be expected. It is very hard to pass- 
a fine animal at any time, but when one knows 
that the nearest gun may get the chance and be- 
quite unscrupulous the question of leaving a 
great head disappears The destruction of 
good deer would only be a matter of a few 
years if deer-driving were universal ; happily 
it is too expensive a pastime even for the- 
majority of the tenants of Scots forests, or 
if not for the tenants, for the landlords, whom 
no rent would compensate for such procedure: 
unless they had let on a long lease. 


believe the late: 

Mr. Winans of 
America, father, if lam 
not mistaken, of the: 
champion revolver 
shot, had the biggest 
collection of forest landi 
in the Hizhlands for 
driving deer. At one 
time he was tenant of 
nearly 200,000 acres of 
decr forest at a rental 
of about £20,000 a 
year. To-day  land- 
lords are drawing a far 
bigger income from 
their forests than they 
dared to dream of when 
they were merely sheep: 
runs. Ffis land was up- 
in Caithness and Ross. 
and Cromarty shires, 
though doubtless _ it 
spread beyond those. 
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istracted womankind has scarcely known what to make of the 
elements lately or how to meet the whims of weather, which 
have left us either too hot or shivering beneath a biting wind. The 
aspect of a crowd of women in the West-end has been decidedly 
quaint, for here and there is a lightsome figure in 
muslin while close beside will walk a midwinter 
dame in a fur toque and a muff. It is, in fact, almost 
impossible to be comfortable ; one is cosy in Bond 
Street and perished at Hyde Park Corner. Those who 
are possessed of satisfactory circulations are no doubt 
quite confortable in their still lingering summer 
frocks, but they look so deplorably inappropriate ; 
while the woman who appears in lovely furs on a 
sunny day always gives one the feeling that she is 
in a hurry to show her new purchases. Certainly this 
year’s furs are enough to tempt anyone to hurry 
into them however warm the weather may be. 


A SIMPLE SHIRT 


Of cream flannel with small 
gold buttons, strappings of 
cream taffetas worked with 

turquoise wool 


Perhaps by the time 
this appears the 
weather will have 
settled down into 
something to justify 
our wearing them. 
| o solve the 
difficulty we, 
of course, as.usual, 
retire into the 
sheltering suita- 
bility of trim coats 
and skirts of moderate thickness with blouses of varying warmth to 
suit the day, and one is particularly grateful that coats and skirts 
can be such cheerful and engaging creations. The zibeline and 
panne and various kinds of long-haired cloths are in such agreeably 


A SIMPLE GOWN 


Of nut-brown zibeline cloth with front and cuffs of soft écru canvas worked with 
Isilk and wool in quiet shades of brown, old rose-pink, and nasturtium- 
yellow pipings; and tie of rose velvet 
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gay and warm colours, while with the neat and becoming black face 
cloths and navy serges we are allowed the brightest touches of 
colour in the way of collars and neck arrangements. But even 
more than ever before the blouse worn with the coat and skirt is the 
telling note, and either makes or mars the entire 
scheme, 


[t seems as if there must be a spirit of blouses. 
Beyond all other garments they have such remark- 
able character and determination and adaptability. 
They are always being told that they are doomed and 
out of fashion, and that they are to disappear for ever, 
but they don’t mind in the least; they just go on 
appearing with every season in many shapes and forms, 
every window displaying them and every shop having 
boxes of them, and every woman buying them. 
Whether it be at Jay’s or in the wilds of Islington 


* me ALN 


tudes 


AN AFTERNOON BLOUSE 


Of myrtle-green Liberty velveteen with vest and 

collar of Irish crochet lace and turquoise buttons. 

Sleevelets and tie of pale leaf-green silk spotted 
with cream 


the blouse is placidly and persistently 
always there, and the blouse no 
more departs than does the desire in 
every feminine heart to let it depart. 
The feople who write that the 
blouse is out of fashion are probably 
comfortably writing with blouses on 
like the rest of their sex. 


Ape only thing to be insisted on 

just at present is that if worn 
without a coat a blouse should be of 
the same colour as the skirt unless 
it be white or creamy in hue. When 
a coat is worn the colour does not 
matter so much except that it must harmonise satisfactorily. A 
pretty idea is to have various blouses that combine well with one’s 
various coats and skirts, and to have each blouse provided with a 
wide collar which can be worn over the coat when desired. 
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alps coat and skirt were of fine navy serge, 

the skirt a graceful and much-stitched 
“three-decker,” while the coat was a short 
and slightly box-pleated sac. Worn with this 
was a blouse ‘of white panne spotted with black, the front showing a 
most desirable arrangement of black Chantilly lace and knots of 
velvet ribbon with small silk tassels. Over the coat was spread a 
large collar of the panne with three large circular tucks, a row of 
appliqués of the Chantilly lace, and a deep bordering of caracul, her 
neck being clad in a neat high band of the caracul fastened with a 
gold slide and a fluffiness of the lace. 


ow, I saw this same girl a few days 
later and she presented an entirely 
different appearance, though behold she 
had still the same coat and skirt. But this 
day she had a blouse of soft old-rose silk, 
much pleated and feather-stitched and 
fastened with three large embroidered 
velvet buttons. The collar was of velvet 
of the same pink and cut into points, while 
two narrow bands of the silk made a 
feather-stitched border, and the interior 
of each point had a small embroidered 
design. The day being warm her slim 
throat was bare and only adorned with a 
narrow velvet ribbon run through some 
old-fashioned coral slides. 


] f we are born with an energetic tempera- 


ment that despises wégligé attire and } 
Joose morning gowns the early morning fase 
hours are apt to be relegated to an entirely § Vie: 
back place in the matter of clothes, quick- Sa 


ness and comfort being the main things 
desired. ‘The blouse and skirt are then 
almost a uniform; but most desirable as 
they are I must say my affections cling to 
a frock—just a simple, easy becoming, 
frock, too innocent a garment to be called 
a dress or a gown. One always feels that 
she who is possessed of sweetly suitable 
morning frocks is such a delightfully 
complete person. 


gases is no reason why a frock because 
it is a frock should be less com- 
fortable than the loosest blouse, for we can 
legitimately insist that there is not a bone 
or a stiffening more about it than we 
choose to have, and the looseness and 
ease of arrangement can be quite as satis- 
factorily achieved. It is only necessary 
that the whole person should present a 
pleasing uniformity of colour and texture. 
A design which I think meets all these 
requirements is the grey accordion-pleated TWaARBoRn. 
cashmere illustrated on this page, and 
it presents a pleasing severity which one 
rather loves for the early hours when 
frivolity has not yet come into existence. 


AN Ptopes of severity I think we may 

all rejoice that the new autumn 
petticoat is a good deal plainer and less 
fluffy in its build, but do not for one 
moment flatter yourself that they are any 
cheaper. No ; the plainness is merely out- 
line, and the petticoats displayed in 
Knightsbridge and Bond Street which fill 
one with consuming envy still cheerfully 
show labels announcing five, ten, and 
even twenty guineas, one modest little 
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LHE IATLER 


garment, and several pretty ideas are shown 
in this direction. One is for the head of 
the flounce to be run with a velvet or satin 
ribbon of a wide width and tied here and 
there into bows, while the edge of the flounce is threaded three or 
four times round with a ribbon of narrower width, the ribbons 
being of a darker or contrasting colour. 


t is always pleasant when one’s prophecies come true, and I am 
indeed glad that my words of advice in the early summer to 
those about to leave on their holidays have been followed with 
success. I am continually hearing from 
those whose enjoyment has been materially 
added to by comfort in their travelling 
arrangements. And this comfort has been 
supplied by the use of the trunks I so 
strongly recommended made by J. Foot 
and Son of 171, New Bond Street. My 
feminine readers are full of enthusiasm 
about the unruffled state of their most 
fragile belongings since they packed and 
travelled with these comfortable drawer 
trunks, Another odd and satisfactory fact 
is that custom-house officials evidently 
regard them as some new kind of bomb 
or something that may suddenly open and 
bite them, for they always let them pass 
unexamined. Hence we speed on our 
journeys faster than any of our fellows ; and 
what glorious possibilities for smuggling ! 


n opening my Daily Telegraph this 
morning my eye fell upon the words, 
“Dukes, four rows.” For the moment | 
was motionless with respectful admiration. 
One solitary duke at a time had hitherto 
sufficed to arouse all the sentiment of awe 
which one necessarily possesses for such an 
object ; but four rows of dukes suggested 
a spectacle of almost appalling dignity. 
One instantly thought of rows of majestic 
aquiline profiles, slightly suggestive of pot- 
hooks in a copy book, and bitter was my 
disappointment, therefore, on discovering 
that the “four rows” were merely “four 
rows of ermine,” which signified that the 
robe they decorated contained a duke in 
coronation day attire. Still, it is com- 
forting to think that our limited supply of 
dukes, marquises, &c., will at last appear 
in a manner really suitable to them and 
as they ought always to be dressed. 


Prhe Duchess in Alice in Wonder- 

Jand gave us in our youth an 
ideal of dukely clothing which 
has never been attained, and 
every solitary duke or duchess 


A SIMPLE MORNING DRESS 


thing in white satin and d’Alencon inser- Of grey accordion-pleated cashmere set into yoke and band of stitched grey taffetas 


tions for the evening quietly stating that 
you can buy it if you choose for the trifle of fifty guineas. 


ut the normal silk petticoat to wear with our tailor-mades are 
nice simple affairs, and though not like the fish in Alice in 
Wonderland, “one penny will buy me,” a guinea or two will provide 
everything that can be desired. The fashion, which approaches a 
mania, for ribbon threading has fastened itself upon this under 


has been a bitter disappointment in this respect. Next June, 
however, the ideal will surely be fulfilled. Reading further down | 
was filled with pity for the ladies. The time will be June, the 
weather probably very hot, and the hours very long, when they will 
have to don over full court dress, which must include a court train, 
a crimson velvet mantle with a train varying from 3 ft. to 6 ft. on 
the ground, and elaborately trimmed with fur. 
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EY sit in such a costume for many hours 

during a midsummer day will surely try 
the most robust strength, and will be a grain 
of comfort to the commoner ; but few, indeed, 
would be the women who would not endeavour 


to endure any physical ordeal rather than ‘ 


miss so magnificent a sight as the coronation 
will be. 
peeresses’ coronets are to be quite plain silver- 
gilt with no jewels, as I certainly remember 
reading that at the coronation of Queen 
Victoria a most beautiful effect was given by 
the groups of diamond tiaras and their flash- 
ing in the gloom of the Abbey. One of the 
prettiest sghts of the day will be the three 
baby peeresses who it is said will be present, 
and one wonders if their trains will be of 
regulation length or made to suit their 
respective inches. 


if: appears that some unwise women have 

been endeavouring to discover which is 
Queen Alexandra’s favourite colour, and sug- 
gesting that everybody should wear it in some 
way or other during coronation week. We 
think this would be exceedingly hard upon 
her Majesty. There could be no surer way 


Mora 


A NOVEL BLOUSE 


Of pleated rose satin with tabbed strappings of 
stitched panne, vest and sleeves of India muslin 


of making her give up her favourite colour 
for ever than having it so relentlessly forced 
upon her sight. The French ladies all rushed 
into white in order to please the Czarina, who 
was reported to admire that colour, but I 
thought the intended compliment somewhat 
tactless. The white robes of the Czarina 
would have shown to much greater advantage 
among black and coloured gowns than amidst 
an entourage of their own hue. Supposing, 
for example, that our Queen’s greatest admira- 
tion is for sky-blue ; can we suppose that she 
would therefore desire a sky-blue court or 
to see her female subjects ranged along the 
streets on coronation day looking like adver- 
tisements of Reckitt’s blue, or Lord’s Ground 
on the occasion of the ’Varsity or Eton and 
Harrow match ? 


fl B he fact that Queen Alexandra wears mauve 

very frequently is no proof that this is 
her favourite colour. Her Majesty has shown 
a preference for the delicate shades of half- 
mourning in her own attire for years past, but 
it does not follow that she would by any 
means desire to see it in universal use. 


I am surprised to see that the - 
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er Majesty, we consider with dignity, 
,has always held herself somewhat aloof 


from creating or leading fashion. We do 
not desire to see the Queen of England 


rivalling dressmakers. 
BY far the greater number of women are 
keenly alive to the necessity of making 
the nurseries, where their children must needs 
spend so many hours by day and night, 
wholesome, clean, and warm ; but how many, 
alas, stop at this point? The floor may be 
covered with a dreary drugget orlinoleum and 
the walls with a hopelessly uninteresting paper, 
and the pictures on the walls and curtains and 
covers compose a liberal education in bad 
taste. Mothers too often ignore the subtle 
influence of environment. A child dwelling 
among dull and ugly surroundings must be 
inevitably more or less impressed by them. 
Leaving absolutely artistic taste out of the 
question, mere brightness and prettiness must 
have a great influence on the tender and 
impressionable minds of children. 
{pus baby of to-day, however, has every 
chance in its favour, and there can be 
no excuse for a nursery not being the most 
engaging room in the house, and mothers 
will richly deserve their fate if their children sit 
up in their high chairs and give them good 
round scoldings for not providing them with 
all the new delightful nursery attractions 
which, being so easily obtained, every child 
has a right to demand. 


nstead of the desolate wall-paper covered 
with vulgarly coloured “supplements ” 
and scraps and utterly uninteresting pictures 
of clean smug children and dogs, the walls of 
a nursery can now be made the most delightful 
and interesting thing imaginable, for clever 
Mr. Cecil Aldin has come to the rescue. He 
has designed some perfectly fascinating 
picture dadoes which should gladden the heart 
of every child and make it grow up with a 
continuous expression of gaicty through 
laughing so often at the quaint birds and 
beasts designed thereon. These pictures are 
in long strips, have the most charming 
colouring, and are intended to make a string 
of quaint scenes round the wall of the nursery. 
They should be placed about eye-level, the 
rest of the wall being covered in a plain paper 
to tone with the background. 


{pee charming designs are now on 

exhibition at the Woodbury Gallery 
in Bond Street among a collection of all kinds 
of Mr. Aldin’s pictures and toys. And such 
toys! _I am quite convinced that many 
grown-up people will buy them for themselves, 
and if they have not the courage to keep 
them in their drawing-rooms will keep them 
in some corner where they can often go and 
take them out and delight in them and have 
long secret laughs. 


] am quite sure there could be no greater 

cure for depression than the company of 
Mr. Aldin’s rocking-horses or his perfectly 
engaging white cats, with their exquisite 
smiles and green eyes, and one can well 
imagine any child possessing one of these 
rockers becoming quite passionately attached 
to these pleasant wooden beasts ; and these 
toys have the great advantage, besides 
being so funny, of being of most artistic and 
cheerful colouring. 
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esides the toys and wall pictures there are 

a number of charmingly illustrated 
nursery rhymes in Mr. Aldin’s well-known 
bright, dainty style, which, of course, form 
perfect pictures for nursery walls. I have 
only dealt with this exhibition from the child’s 
point of view, but grown-up people will find 
an equal number of delightful pictures to suit 
their own tastes. The rosy old gentlemen in 
the pictures, either hunting or at home, are 
really quite lovable old souls; and all Mr. 
Aldin’s people have such charming houses 
and furniture ; I am sure, too, the pictures are 
a lesson in how men might dress instead of 
the hopelessly and quite unnecessarily ugly 
and doleful way they do. 


| must just have my little say, too, on. the 

Exhibition of International Art which is 
now open at the Institute in Piccadilly. One 
sadly missed this exhibition last year, and I 
hope sincerely that now it has started again 
there will be no more years without it ; 
the new quarters being far more convenient 
than the previous ones at Knightsbridge 
should cause it to be more widely known, and 
thereby appreciated. My first desire on enter- 


Mora 


A BLOUSE 


Of spotted crépe de chine with velvet ribbons, 
Cluny lace, and accordion-pleated chiffon 


ing these exhibitions has always been to 
hastily gather together all the forty acade- 
micians, shut them up in it, and leave them 
there for days in the hope that their environ- 
ment might influence them and make their 
own Academy exhibitions as utterly unendur- 
able to them as they deserve to be. Surely 
the most hardened of them would be able to 
appreciate the excellent lighting and perfect 
hanging of the pictures, and to realise that 
pictures are things which if worth hanging 
at all are to be seen and not taken in a 
chaotic mass and flung together indiscrimi- 
nately with the object of covering as much 
wall space as possible. 


| nstead of coming away with an aching 

head and tortured eyes and a_ brain 
fagged with searching through several hun- 
dred pictures to find one worth looking at, 
one leaves the International Art show with 
rested nerves and complete mental refresh- 
ment, and hours go quickly by in looking at 
pictures which are easily seen—and every 
one of them is worth seeing and in many 
cases of studying. 
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A halo of undying romance will always 
surround the name of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. His life, his character, and his death 
are all alike interesting, and his intimate 
association with Queen Elizabeth alone 
would have ensured a certain amount of atten- 


GIFT FROM SIR WALTER RALEIGH TO QUEEN 
In the collection at Kensington Palace 


tion to his career had it been far less remark- 
able than it actually was. The old cabinet, 
a photograph of which we reproduce, owes its 
interest fully as much to its having been given 
by Raleigh to Queen Elizabeth as to its own 
beauty, great as that is. The value of this 
cabinet in the sixteenth century must have been 
immense ; most probably it was the only one 
of its kind in England. Its workmanship and 
design are exquisite and would render _ it 
valuable at any period, and in addition to its 
original cost we must consider the great 
trouble and time consumed in bringing so 
delicate and easily injured an article from 
the Far East to England, 


t may possibly have been carried for many 
miles through a more or less hostile 
country, and when successfully shipped it 
was on to how frail and small a_ vessel ! 
Few people realise the difference in size and 
power between one of Queen Elizabeth’s ships 
and one of King Edward VII.’s, and it was 
on what we should now regard as a mere 
cockleshell that this ancient cab‘net en- 
countered the cyclones of the Eastern seas 
and the storms of the West. 


he photograph shows how.well it was 
preserved through its various vicissi- 
tudes. It must be certainly 4oo years old, 
possibly more, and still the feathers of the 
birds, the leaves of the trees, are as perfect as 
when it left the hands of the artist. The 
design of the lock and the five hinges should 
be noticed, and the difference observed between 
their straightforward elegance and the forced 
and grotesque style too often seen in would-be 
artistic door furnishings of the present day. 


4 BES second photograph appearing on this 

page is, like its more beautiful com- 
panion, taken from the collection in Ken- 
sington Palace. It originally belonged to 
Queen Anne, and the simplicity and austerity 
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_ of its style are remarkable in a writing table 

manufactured for a royal lady. The open front 
shows the little receptacles for 
papers, few and sparse indeed 
compared with a royal writing 
table of later days with its 
elaboration of conveniences and 
contrivances of all descriptions. 
The little handles and keyholes 
are prettily decorated, but other- 
wise the only artistic merit of 
this piece of furniture lies in its 
fairly good proportions. 


t seems as if we are to be 
blessed with violets nearly 
all the year round. Before the 
chrysanthemums are to be had 
in any great quantity there—are, 
already violets for sale. I believe 
there was once upon a time a 
man who said he had never had 
enough oysters. Even when he 
had devoured as many as his 
interior could possibly accom- 
modate he said he would still 
like to eat more. He failed in 
ability alone not in will, and so it 
is with violets. When all one’s 
bowls and jars are full one could 
still put up with a few thousands 
more; the~colour is so sweet, 
the odour so. absolutely fresh. 
One can get wearied—almost, sad 
to say, disgusted—with the scent of a lily, and 
most hot-house flowers are very over-odorous, 
but the violet is always delicious and 
refreshing. 


ELIZABETH 


n connection with the lack of beauty in 
own streets we feel that Londoners have 
greatly to complain of many of their dukes. 
Why do these noble persons dwell in such 
ugly houses ? They would not dream of con- 
_tenting themselves with these squares of 
grimy bricks in the country, and their ancesto;s 
were proud to live in London in palaces of fair 
and stately kind. Most dukes draw handsome 
revenues from their properties in London and 
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it would certainly be but gracious of them to 
acknowledge it by doing all in their power to 
render London a pleasant place to livein. They 
should build palaces tor themselves, fronted 
by lines and pergolas of such trees—and they 
are many—as flourish in town, adorned by 
fountains and sun-dials and grassy terraces ; 
and these things should be visible between 
wooden rails to the weary passer-by. Instead 
of behaving in this pleasant way dukes (and 
with them I include all earls, marquises, 
American millionaires, and wealthy grocers) 
usually live in houses which present to the 
street faces of either unmitigated ugliness or 
simple commonplace. There is a big house 
in Piccadilly which would be much improved 
were its owner to knock down the wall of his 
“front garden,” plant it well with trees and 
flowering bushes, and train ivy and other 
creepers up the smoke-begrimed walls of his 
abode. Ex passant, 1 would inquire why 
dukes, and dukes especially, are so fond of 
white linen window blinds. Good dukes, if 
you wish to be kind, remove these blinds 
and cheer your windows with the charming 
little French curtains which I am sure you 
could well afford. VANITY. 


“Vanity” is only too anxious to help 
any readers who are seeking information 
on dress or house decoration, &c. Short 
replies will be given each week. 

Letters should be written on one side of 
the paper, and bear full name and address 
as well as pseudonym for publication if 
desired. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mrs. L.—I wish very much that my hurried note 
could have given you more information; perhaps I shall 
be able to suggest some fancy dresses which will be 
useful if you decide to have them. I wish the bazaar 
every success. 

SNoWFLAKE.—Thank you for your kind remarks, but I 
am afraid I have no power in the matter. 

+ Jack Sprat.—I quite sympathise with you; I know it 
is dreary to have to give up practically all colour when 
you are in town, but Iam afraid I cannot recommend 
you to defy fashion and wear a coloured tie witha frock 
coat ; the simple regulation black knot with small white 
or red spots or flowers looks so much the better and is 
really very becoming 

Fiurry.—Mr. Ernest of Regent Street has just the 
kind of autumn coat and skirt you desire, You cannct 
do better than ask his advice, 


THE WRITING TABLE USED BY QUEEN ANNE 
In the collection at Kensington Palace 
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GOLFING NOTES. By Garden G. Smith. 


olfers who have visited Belgium have 
often cast a links-eye on the seaward 
ground between Ostend and Blankenberghe. 
They will be pleased to learn that the King of 
the Belgians has decided to make a golf 
course there on the high land overlooking the 
sea. Tingey, the professional at Cassiobury 
Park, is to lay out the course, which should 
prove a great additional attraction to Ostend 
and neighbourhood. 


t is matter for surprise that the Dutch and 
Belgian coasts have not ere now yielded 
up some good golf greens. The Hollanders and 
Flemings were such keen golfers of old that 
one feels convinced there must be quantities 
of forgotten golf courses hid away among the 
quiet seaside dunes only waiting for some 
golfing explorer to seck 


them out and make 
them known. 
here are many 


other European 
countries that suggest 
endless possibilities to 
the golfer. Viewed from 
the railway carriage 
about one-half of Spain 
and about three-quar- 
ters of the superficial 
area of habitable 
Russia appear to 
require nothing except 
putting greens and 
teeing grounds to make 
an interminable series 
of perfect golf links. 
As the inhabitants do 
nothing else with the 
Jand there wou'd seem 
to be here a_ good 
outlet for enterprising 


capitalists. 
AN golf-loving judge, 
says the Globe, 
who is in the habit of 
catching an early train 
now and then, found 
himself on one of these 
occasions pestered by a 


solicitor for an order 
for chambers. After 
listening for a few 
moments the judge 


drew out his watch and 

remarked, “Mr. Jones, between you and me 
there is a great golf fixed”: The judge caught 
his train. 


ab he municipalisation of golf proceeds apace. 

The City Corporation has lately in- 
augurated as a public golf course the ground 
at Chingford, which has been played over for 
the past twelve years by the Royal Epping 
Forest Club. Red coats are to be de rigueur 
and the charges are Is. 6d. for the first round 
and 6d, for the second, or 3s. 6d. per day. As 
th's tariff includes caddies it cannot be called 
excessive, but we have seen no mention of a 
tariff for golfers who carry their own clubs. 
Unless there be also a simple green fee of 1d. 
or 2d. per round the compulsory caddie tariff 


will practically close the ground to the artisan 
golfer, who certainly cannot afford to pay club 
prices for his golf. Even the red coat will 
be a stumbling block to many an aspiring 
artisan. To provide cheap~ and. healthy 
recreation for the masses is surely the object 
of the Corporation in inaugurating a public 
golf links, but this will be entirely defeated if 
there be no alternative tariff at a much lower 


rate. 
Ife was past the hour for closing the club- 
house for the night, narrates the Chicago 
Tribune, but the club enthusiasts, deep in 
the discussion of the day’s game, still lingered. 
“Say,” said the janitor of the building 
thrusting his head in, “I’ve got to put up the 
shutters, and we’ll have to shut up the putters.” 


CLUBHOUSE AND HAZARD AT THE THIRD HOLE, CASSIOBURY 
Where the champions play on October 23 


IN fortnight ago we gave an illustration of 

the golf links at Gulmerg in Kashmir, 
their chief claim to distinction being that 
they were 8,500 ft. above sea-level and thus 
easily the highest golf links in the world. 
Such an altitude, one would have thought, 
might well defy competition; but this is a 
record-breaking age. Hardly were our words 
in type than it transpired that Colorado 
possessed a course which for altitude simply 
knocked Gulmerg into fits. Ten thousand 
and sixty feet above sea-level are the figures 
of this elevated playground, and the name of 
the daring spirit who has planted the banner 
of golf so high—he is, of course, a Scotchman 
—is Haddon. The voice of the bulbul is now 
hushed in the vale of Kashmir. 
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Tre connection between golf and art may 
not be very apparent at first sight, but 
yet golf is undoubtedly a .game that appeals 
very strongly to artists. The great open 
spaces in which the game is played and the 
picturesque figures of the players make capital 
pictures, and the old Dutch artists painted 
many such, In Scotland a great many of the 
more famous painters, including Sir Henry 
Raeburn, have been keen golfers, and in our 
own day golf has become the artists’ favourite 
pastime. The little artist colony at St. Ives 
in Cornwall is the life and soul of the West 
Cornwall Club, which has its course at Lelant 
overlooking St. Ives bay. Mr. Moffat 
P. Lindner is the captain of the club, and he 
and his artist friends when they are not paint- 
ing the beauties of Cornwall are usually to be 
- found on the links at 
Lelant playing the 
Cornish “ Bogey.” 


he new captain of 
Natal volunteers, 

says an American 
paper, followed with 
eager eyes the flight of 
the shell which his 
brave men had just 
fired. He saw that it 
would inevitably de- 
scend upon a little 
group of the enemy, 
and the old golfing in- 
stinct overcame 
“ Fore ! ” 
frantically. 


H is Grace the Duke 
of Fife and the 
Duchess are ardent 
golfers, and the Duke 
has a fine eighteen-hole 
course at Mar Lodge 
laid out along the banks 
of the Dee. His Ma- 
+ jesty the King and the 
Grand Duke Michael 
of Russia have recently 
enjoyed a game over 
the course. 


©? Wednesday next, 

October 23, Lon- 
don golfers will have 
an Opportunity of see- 
ing the great trium- 
virate of golf—Braid, 
Taytor and Vardon—performing at Cassiobury 
Park, Watford. Tingey, the West Herts 
Club. professional, will join them in a score 
round in the morning, and in the afternoon a 
four-ball foursome will be played. We give 
an illustration of part of the course which is 
laid out over Cassiobury Park, the historical 
seat of the Earl of Essex. There is no finer 
specimen of an old English park than Cassio- 
bury, and at this season it is well worth a 
visit apart altogether from the presence of the 
golf champions. Lord Essex is himself’ a 
keen golfer and is president of the West 
Herts Club. On November 6 the club holds 
its annual dinner at the Hotel Cecil, when an 
after-dinner foursome entitled Grud Street 
Golf will be played. 


him. 
he yelled, 


PARK, WATFORD 


